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With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than is contained in all other 
American publications put together. 





GHORGE DAWSON. 


(ie DAWSON died at his home in Albany, New 
York, last Saturday morning, after a brief illness of 
less than a week. 

His death brought to its close a long and active life, well 
rounded with usefulness and honor. Mr. Dawson had al- 
most attained the allotted three score years and ten, and 
had retired from active life to spend a well-earned leisure in 
the companionship of his chosen books and many friends. 

George Dawson was born at Falkirk, Scotland, March 14, 
1813;. and when three years old came to this country with 
his family, living first in New York City, and afterward in 
Toronto, Canada. At the age of eleven, in 1824, he entered 
asan apprentice to the printing trade in Niagara Falls, 
Canada. In 1826 he went to Rochester, New York, and 
there became an employe of the late Thurlow Weed, and 
in 1831, Mr. Weed having established the Albany Hvening 
Journal, Mr. Dawson became foreman of the printing 
office. - This position he held, meantime reporting the 
Legislature proceedings, and doing other work upon ,the 
paper, until, in the spring of 1836, he was called. to the 
editorship of the Rochester Daily Democrat. Thence, after 
three years, he went, in August, 1839, to the editorial man- 
agement of the Detroit Daily Advertiser, where, in 
return for his services to them, the Whigs made 
him State printer. In 1842 a fire» destroyed the 
establishment, and Mr. Dawson returned to Rochester, 
and again became the. editor of the Daily Democrat, which 
position he held until 1846, At the invitation of Mr, Weed 
he became an associate in the editorship of the Albany 
Evening, Journal, of which he became senior editor and 
proprietor upon Mr. Weed’s resignation. In the history-. 
forming years that followed, Mr. Dawson's position was one 
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of great influence. He wielded a sharp, incisive pen, and 
through the Journal moulded public opinion in the great crises 
of the day. In the arduous duties of his editorial management 
Mr. Dawson did the best work of his life, finding brief rest 
and recreation in his favorite pastime of angling. In March, 
1877, he retired from the active management of the Journal, 
and devoted himself to the pursuits of a leisure well earned 
In 1879 he again took up the pen and assumed control of 
the Journal, relinquishing it in September of last year. The 
life we have thus briefly outlined was a busy and influential 
career. But like many another man born witha love for 
the beautiful things of nature, Mr. Dawson found time—or 
made it—to gratify to a normal extent his tastes for out-of- 
door life. His summer vacations were spent in the woods, 
in the companionship of chosen friends of like spirit, and in 
a communion with nature, from which he returned each 
year renewed in mental strength and vigor, and, like the 
Norse heroes of old who ate of the magic youth-restoring 
apples, young again in years. 

Mr. Dawson was one of “the simple wise men who love to 
go afishing.” The pastime was a passion with him, and 
few men could write of its charms with more appreciation 
or more delicately. His annual angling trips were de- 
scribed in the Journal in several series of letters, fragrant 
with the fresh, spicy odor of the North Woods and the 
Canadian forests. In 1879, after returning from his thirty- 
fifth annual trip to angling waters, he collected several of 
these letters together into a handsome volume entitled 
‘Pleasures of Angling with Rod and Reel for Trout and 
Salmon,” “a book which has taken its place among the 
classics of this literature. 

Among his angling friends and camp companions were 
many of the distinguished men of the day, President Arthur, 
ex-Vice-President Wheeler, ex-Treasurer Spinner, Senator 
Edmunds, Secretary Folger, ex-Governer Seymour, Chief Jus- 
tice Ritchie, of New Brunswick, and Chief Justice Gray of 
the Supreme Court. Of his days in camp with these friends 
some pleasant chat was given inthe ‘‘Winter Talk,” pub- 
lished in the Forest AND STREAM of Dec. 21 last. 

When Mr. Dawson retired from his editorial duties last 
fall he expressed to the writer the pleasant anticipation of 
devoting himself to more congenial occupations, and shortly 
thereafter he began the series of charming ‘‘Winter Talks 
on Summer Pastimes” that have given so much pleasure to 
the readers of this journal. These essays are believed to be 
the last of his writings, and in them will be found the re- 
flection of ‘‘the calmness of spirit anda world of other 
blessings attending upon it,” which were the crown of a 


well-spent life. 
—————————————— 


THE CHICAGO GAME MARKEY. 


BILL now before the Illinois Legislature provides that 
the open season for selling game shall be extended to 
February 1. This bill is being pushed for the benefit of the 
game dealers, and is most decidedly against the interest of 
game protection. The circumstances are these: The Ili- 
nois law now permits the sale of grouse to December 5, and 
of quail to Janvary 5; this allows five days for the sale of 
game after the season for killing it has expired. This is all 
the time that can reasonably be asked or wisely granted. 
But it does not satisfy the dealers, and they have set about 
securing a change. 

Their first step was the organization of a Sportsmen’s and 
Game Dealers’ Association, in which it is needless to say 
the latter class, who appear to have shrewdly originated the 
scheme, hold a controlling influence. At the same time, by 
making it appear that the association is a sportsmen’s 
society, they count on winning the concessions to their 
demands, which, as simple game dealers, they know they 
could not do. The present bill is fathered by this unequally 
yoked team of sportsmen and marketmen. 

There are many good and sufficient reasons why such a 
bill should be opposed by honest advocates of game pro- 
tection. It is an axiom that so long as there is a market for 
game so long will it be supplied to the market, legally or 
illegally, by fair means or foul. The sale of game ought to 
stop when the season for killing it expires; a period of five 
days, as now provided by the Illinois law, is ample time to 
dispose of the supply on hand. If not, then let the supply 
be less. If the season for killing game in Illinois is ex- 
tended to February 1, the sportsmen of that State may make 
up their minds to the fact that game will be killed to Feb- 
ruary 1. There is no reasoning that fact out of the way. _ 

Such an extension of the selling season would be alike 
disastrous to the game interests of other States. So long as 
the Illinois game dealers, during the close season, could sell 
game received from other States, or game from their own 
State under pretense that it had been shipped in from some- 
where else, they were content with the old law. But the 
Magner decision cut off this privilege. If the selling season 
is extended to February 1, the Chicago market will be 
flooded with game illegally killed in Michigan, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Wisconsin. Indeed, such is now the case. 

It appears that through the influence of their association 
the game dealers have this year secured immunity from the 
law, and have been selling great quantities of game illegally 
killed in other States. One casein point has just come to 
our knowledge. It shows most clearly, first, that an open 
Chicago market means wholesale and illegal destruction of 
game in other States; and, second, that Chicago game deal- 
ers, who are also members of the Sportmen’s and Game 
Dealers’ Association, have no scruples whatever about sell- 
ing such game, provided only that they can put -the pro- 
ceeds into their pockets and escape arrest. 

On the 22d of last January Mr. R. W. Matthews, of St, 
Paul, Minn., telegraphed to an ex-president of the Illinois 
State Sportsmen’s Association that a large number of pin- 
nated grouse had been, in defiance of the law, shipped from 
Osakis, Minn., to Bond & Ellsworth, game dealers, of Chi- 
cago. But instead of taking any steps in the matter, the 
recipient of the letter handed it over to the head of the firm 
against whom complaint was made, who is, by the way, the 
president of the Sportsmen’s and Game Dealers’ Association, | 
A reply from this gentleman went back to Minnesota that 
Chicago game dealers were selling game in the close season, 
and proposed tosellitup to February ist, and that the 
sportsmen had pledged themselves to stand to one side and 
make no prosecutions. So the dealer received and, presum: 
ably, disposed of the goods which, according to the laws of 
Minnesota and of Illinois, were contraband. 

This is only one case among hundreds and thousands of 
the same kind. It shows how little sincerity there is in the 
game protective pretensions of the parties implicated; and 
it should be a warning to the sportsmen of Illinois to guard 
their interests as now secured by the present law. 

The Chicago marketmen plead that if they do not sell 
game in the close season others will. This is the silly-casu- 
istry of men the world over who can find no valid excuse 
for-engaging in business of doubtful morality. . Because the 
New York and Boston markets are open is no reason why 
the Chicago market should be added to them and the illegal 
traffic in game thereby increased. They ought aM to be 
closed when the killing season expires. 

For the sake of the Illinois game supply, and of that of 
neighboring States, true friends of protection will regret to 
see any such opening of the Chicago market, 


THE PARK AND THE SENATE. 


HE Senate of the United States is displaying a strange 

apathy in regard to a mattcr of such vital importance 
as the preservation to this country of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. The time has come for the members of the 
Senate to give some attention to the subject. They are 
apparently over-awed by the impudence of the would-be 
Park grabbers, who in the very face of the action of the 
standing committee of the Senate and without any lease, 
have gone on cutting down timber in the Park, killing game 
and erecting a hotel, as if they were above Congress and the 
people. This unblushing conduct calls for prompt atten- 


tion. 
Last Saturday, Senator Vest offered a resolution for the 


appointment of a committee of Senators to report to the 
Senate at the next session what is the actual condition of the 
Yellowstone National Park, what action has heen taken by 
the Department of the Interior in regard to the management 
of the Park and the leasing or contracting to lease any part 
of it, and what legislation, if any, is necessary to protect 
the timber, game, and objects of curiosity, and to secure 
the proper administration of justice therein. ; 

Tlie resolution also requests the Secretary of the Interior 
to take no action in the matter of leasing or contracting to 
lease any portion of the Park for any purpose until the 
Committee shall have reported, to cause the cutting of tim- 
ber and the erection of hotels to be discontinued, and to take 
immediate-steps for the protection of game and objects. of 
interest, and to call.upon the proper military authorities 
for this purpose. 

The resolution. went over to Monday, and was then put 
off again, to.come up when they get through witli the 
interminable Tariff bill. It is very evident, as it has been 


We hope that. Senator Vest will compel the friends of the 
Park schemers to show their hands, 
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and competent experts are working in the direction of mag- 
azine rifles with great determination, Much has been dore 
abroad, and most excellent resultss-have been shown on this 
side the ocean; but there is the service test to be yet applied 
to many of the models put up for trial. 

It would be well if the season of 1883 should see-a more 
general diffusion of rifle shooting, and the sport become 
popular in all quarters of the country. If for every one 
of the thousands upun thousands of little pistol plagues 
which are scattered in every quarter, a good weapon was 
made and put in careful use, we should have a big decrease 
in accidents from firearms. To infer from the number of 
fatal shooting occurrences that small arms are per’ se respon- 
sible is most absurd. Carelessness, ignorance or design 
come in to explain the mishap in fully ninety-nine per 
ceut. of the cases reported. If the season of ’883 will see 
more intelligence on the questions of petty arms scattered 
among the people, it will see a corresponding reduction in 
the number of shooting accidents. 



















































THE RIFLE SEASON OF 1888. 


ITHIN a few weeks the clearing up of the ranges 

and the settling of the weather will enable practice 

to open before the target, and the work of the shooting 

season of 1883 will be on in full force. It promiseg to be a 

brisk season for those interested in rifle improvement, and in 

official military and amateur civilian circles as well, there 

is a desire to see progress as well as mere relaxation and 
enjoyment. 

The great event will be the International match, and to 
secure a creditable showing in this every effort should be 
bent. There must be no such disgraceful fight against the 
odds encountered in the last contest. The team of 1883 
must net be sent out to any such sure defeat, and it cer- 
tainly looks as though they were to have choice of some 
excellent weapons. 

Of course it will be avery agreeable outcome of the con- 
test should victory come home with the visiting team, but 
the match can have only a good effect, at any event, in so 
far as it points attention to the matter of non-cleaning 
matches. They are to be the contests of the future in the 
line of practical rifle practice, and there could be no more 
instructive series of experiments at Creedmoor than com- 
parative tests with the ordinary military rifles in prolonged 
series of shots without cleaning. A rifle which becomes 
useless from leading or jamming, or stripping of bullet 
patch under such trials, is not worthy of support asa de- 
sirable weapon. It does not come up to the requirements of 
2 military arm, where oftentimes it is necessary to have shot 
after shot for long periods fired, and often very rapidly, too, 
where cleaning is entirely out of the question. If the arm 
shoots the more wildly the more it is fired in this way, it 
very soon becomes a mere stick, and is no better than a quar- 
ter staff or policeman’s billy. There would be an added pleas- 
ure to target practice if the marksman could be certain that 
in ridding himself of the labor of cleaning his rifle bore he 
was not at the same time placing himself under a heavy 
handicap. It must not be inferred that the practice of ten 
years past on American ranges, where so much attention 
was paid to cleaning, was misdirected practice. The re- 
sults obtained were valuable, and make the building of a 
non-cleaning rifle a comparatively easy task. There is to 
be no genera! overhauling of the construction, but by care 
in a few minor points it will be found that any good shoot- 
ing weapon under the present system will be serviceable for 
prolongcd shoots without cleaning. 

If in place of offering for prizes for the marksman 
who may hit the best score in a match under our present 
rules, the N. R. A. should encourage original experiments 
and carefully tabulate the results obtained under certain 
known and defined conditions, something could be accom- 
plished in a single season which it would require a dozen 
years to reach under our present hap-hazard system. In all 
reports of rifle matches as now given there are so many 
omissions that the records are of little value as guides to 
riflemen wishing to improve their own practice. A single 
score might serve as the text for a very complete lesson of 
practical rifle shooting, but if the only point aimed at in 
publication is to designate differences between individuals, 
then the system now in use is a good onc and answers every 
purpose. Progress, however, is not to be made by years of 
this sort of work. The experimenter is the Jeader and there 
is no reason why the several clubs of the country and organ- 
izations generally should not devote some time and atten- 
tion to securing and tabulating results in these systematic 
endeavors to overcome some of the pfesent impediments in 
the way cf good and reliable scoring at all times. 

It is time, tov, in military practice that, there should be a 
general exhibit of what is and has been done. The regular 
army has made great progress since rifle practice was taken 
up a few years ago, and it is to be hoped that with the 
carrying out of the wise suggestion for the concentration of 
the troops ant the breaking up of the present series of 
detached posts something may be accomplished in the 
direction of rifle improvement. In the militia it would be 
wise if a uniform system of scoring could be introduced-so 
that the rclative standing of the men of ‘the several States 
could be readily fix2d, and especially the fact brought out 
in strong relief that in many parts of the Union abso- 
lutely no attention is paid to building up this strong arm to 
the civil power of the body politie. 7 

It is one of the difficulties of this sort of target practice 
that it must be kept up under the guise of a pleasure. 
It must not be made too irksome as a task, for there 
it is thrown aside as s bore, and all interest in it ceases. 
It will not do for the authorities to insist upon men 
making up for the defects of an inferior arm by extra 
practice and precaution. The best weapons should be 
secured, and then can the best result be insisted upon from 
the men into whosc hands the rifles have been placed. In 
this respect the militia of several of the States have very 
just cause for complaint, and it is not at all surprising 
that some lively grumbling should at times be indulged in. 

It is probable that this year will see some interesting ex- 
periments in the direction of repeating rifles for military 
uses. It isan open question whether for sporting rifles to 
be used in hunting there is any legitimate demand for a 
magazine rifle, but in military circles it is recognized that 
the morale of a body of troops is wonderfully strengthened 
by having them armed to the very highest point of excellence, 


Nets in Lake CHAMPLAIN.—We would call attention to 
the article by Dr. C. Hart Merriam in another column, in 
which he shows how the valuable food fishes of Lake Cham- 
plain are slaughtered on the Vermont side of the lake while 
seeking their spawning ‘grounds. A year ago one of the 
New York game protectors complained in our columns of 
this same thing, and regretted that he was powerless to 
remedy the matter. The greed of fishermen in all parts 
leads them to try to capture the last fish in the waters in 
order to make as much out of them to-day as is possible and 
to neglect the future harvests. We hope some action may 
be taken by the authorities to prevent the annual March 
slaughter this year, and thus secure a fair crop of young fisk 


had spawned it would not be so bad, but according to Dr. 
Merriam they are doing all they can to exterminate the fishes 
of the lake, whose main spawning grounds seem to be upon 
the Vermont side. 


“‘ASLEEP AT His Post.”—Had the artist chosen to tell his 
story in prose, instead of bya sketch, it would properly have 
been placed inour Camp Fire Flickerings. The picture is 
suggestive. The hero is by no means the only unfortunate 
sportsman who has, by falling asleep, missed one of the 
golden opportunities of his life. A similar experience has 
befallen others. We recall an occasion when a fox hunter 
(New England style), overcome by fatigue, fell asleep at his 
stand. When he woke to find that the fox had passed within 
six feet of him, he delivered an oration to himself and the 
other stumps, which, though eloquent in the extreme, our 
limited space will not permit us to repeat here. To his 
friends it was plausibly explained that the fox had been 
missed because his gun had hung fire; the real truth has 
never been told before, and it is now given to the reader only 
in the strictest confidence. May we not ask in return a like 
confidential relation from some one else? 


THE Loca Press may be utilized to further the inte- 
rests of sportsmen if a little attention be given to the matter. 
The local editor is, in nine cases out of ten, willing to give 
his influence to the cause of game protection, provided only 
that his attention be properly called to the subject. How 
clearly and truly the local press can talk, witness the words 
of the Huron (Dakota) Leader, reproduced elsewhere. With 
such an ally as the home paper, the sportsmen of a town or 
county can accomplish a vast amount of good. 

THE Marne CommissioneRs.—We are pleased to learn of 
the reappointment of Messrs. H. O. Stanley and E. M. Stil- 
well as Commissioners of Fisheries and Game for the State 
of Maine. The latter gentleman, although not appearing 
as such, has in reality held the position and discharged the 
duties of commissioner during the past year, having served 
at the request of the Governor’s Council. His reinstatement 
will receive the cordial approval of citizens of Maine. 


SraL Huntixe.—The hardy sport of seal hunting has not 
found favor with many of our sportsmen, yet no doubt it 
may be an enjoyable one. We learn that the well-known 
naturalist, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, whose contributions have 
often enriched our columns, will start next week for New- 
foundland and the Northern ice fields on a big sea] hunt. 
We hope he will have all the success that he has hoped for, 
and that he will give us some account of the trip. 


Marne Brrps.—Many of our ornithological readers will 
-|no doubt be surprised, as we confess we were, at Mr. 
Smita’s arrangement of the families of the Grallatores in the 
list of Maine Birds, now being published in these columns, 
This arrangement was not determined upon by the author 
without consideration, and we leave it without change and 
without comment. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE Bic-Guns.—Just as we go to press we 
are in receipt of a telegram from Baltimore dated February 
20, which reports that three more big-guns have been cap- 
tured, making seven in all, and the remainder are located. 

———————————— = Ea 

Our Reapers will confer a favor by sending ue the names 
of such of their friends as are not now among the subscribers 
of the Fornst anp Stream, but who would presumably be 
interested tn the paper 


the coming season. If the fisherman took the fish after they | 


— Che Sportsman Tourist. 


NIMROD IN THE NORTH. 
_BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8. ARMY. 
1V.—Nimrod with a Shotgun.—Part One. 


\ i) HILE in the winter time the Arctic regions are an 

almost barren country for the sportsman after small 
game, there is no place on this planet where it is more 
plentiful during the short summer, especially of the aquatic 
variety, and the lover of duck-shooting could certainly gain 
his fill in a short while. 

While encamped in North Hudson’s Bay it was considered 
no great doings at all to take the shotgun out to one of the 
many lakes in this vicinity and get a good mess for our lit- 
tle party. These lakes, which were nothing more than great 
impervious basins of granite full of drainage water, were so 
numerous and oftentimes so large that I do not believe I ex- 
aggerate when I say that their superficial measurement 
would be one-third of the whole country thereabouts; cer- 
tainly they were a most annoying impediment to inland 
traveling in the summer, and an equally fortunite boon in 
the winter when we followed their level surfaces with dog- 
teams and sledges. Each pond or Jake contained its little 
family or families of eider ducks, and if it were at all large, 
and especially it it were dotted with flat, grassy islands, 
which gave them protection while breeding, they would be 
in large bands over its surface. They only inhabit the ponds 
and lakes near the sea shore until the young are large enough 
to fly, when they congregate in the fiords, inlets and bays of 
the sea, and oftentimes in immense numbers. The greatest 
trouble we had was to penetrate their ironclad coating of 
feathers, the greater majority of those secured being shot in 
the head and neck. As small.shot was equally efficacious in 
this method of destruction, we adopted it, with the effect of 
increasing our scores. 

Our first efforts were often laughable. Colonel Gilder 
one day turned a duck’s feet into the air with a shot of 
about thirty yards distance, and when the wind had blown 
him nearly into shore, all the time kicking vigorously, 
the Colonel, desirous of facilitating his travels, commenced 
throwing large stones just Saree him with the effect of 
bringing him right side up with care. The duck looked 
around astonished, sneezed a couple of times, and when the 
next stone splashed alongside he disappeared in the water 
and came up over a hundred yards away, where he coolly 
proceeded to arrange his feathers after their last disturbance. 
Could any of the many dealers or manufacturers in shot- 
guns who advertise so extensively in FoREST AND STREAM 
get a good record on the Arctic duck, I think he could rest 
perfectly satistied with his practical test. 

The compass is a sluggish, unreliable instrument in the 
northern part of the bay, and it became necessary to estab- 
lish a good long north and south line while conducting my 
surveys, and for reasons unnecessary to explain, I fixed upon 
the expedient of doing so by the culmination of Jupiter. 
My north point was fixed near camp, and the south one 
approximately about a mile away across a lake; and one 
night I sent Henry to it to fix it as accurately as possible b 
this method.. I gave hima small torch to define his posi- 
tion, and then expected to put him on the meridian by sig- 
nals at the instant of culmination which I knew. My shot- 

un case contained a duck call, and I fixed on it as a good 
instrument to be heard a long distance, and told Henry that 
one guack meant the right, while two meant the left. The 
night came and Henry took his place, and I could see that 
he would be out of the way even a quarter of an hour ahead; 
and I gave a quack that sent him nearly as far out of the way 
on the other side. Quack, quack, was sent to him, and he 
had just gone about half way back and nearly where I wanted 
him, when there came floating over the lake quack, quack. 
That dragged him way out again. A single signal from my 
call to rectify this was answered by about. a half a dozen 





single and double calls all over the lake; and I soon found ° 


that I had stirred up about a hundred ducks, all of them 
fully educated in the art of surveying, and most strenuous 
rivals in superintending this particular job. I at once gave 
up the quack method and returned to the standard rules of 
the regular school, but I wasted a bag of shot on that lake 
next day, and we lived fora week on Jupiter birds, as Henry 
called them, 

One writer says that the mother will lead the young ones 
to the water almost as soon as they creep from the eggs. 
Going before them to the shore; they trip after, and, when 


she comes to the water-side, she takes them on her back and . 


swims a few yards with them, when she dives, and the lit- 
tle ones are left floating on the surface, and are obliged to 
take care of themselves. After once initiated to the water 
Ithink they never return to the land. From these birds is 
produced the soft down so well known, and which the fe- 
male plucks from her breast to line her nest. In the sub- 
Arctic regions the people regularly rob them of this, and it 
forms an important item of commerce. If robbed, the fe- 
male forms another nest in the same way, and the third 
time she is compelled to call on the master of the household 
for a supply of down from his breast. Each female yields, 
it is said, about four ounces of this material, and so soft and 
light is it that it has to be mixed with moss roots and gravel 
by the old bird to prevent the winds scattering it away; and 
as gathered weighs two or three times its final weight. 
Upon King William’s Land my party in one day saw about 
forty of these nests, the whole island being comparstively 
abundant with them, and I have but little doubt that one 
person alone could have seen as many had that been his 
sole object. Should erial navigation ever be completed, such 
wages as $25 to $30 per day (or even half that if the market 
should become stocked) would undoubtedly draw many 
a during the breeding season of nearly a month in 
ength. 


I have said that the eider favors the little islands in the 
large lakes or those along the seashore for protection while 
breeding, the Arctic fox being the most inveterate egg- 
sucker { have ever met, and consequently their worst 
enemy. One method they have of circumventing this 
in Spitzbergen is too curious to pass by. If driven off of their 
nests they hastily draw the down of the nest over the eggs, 
and glue it with a copious supply of yellow fluid, which 
not only retains the warmth of the eggs for a long time, 
but is of so extremely offensive a nature, that the foxes 
would not touch the tainted with it. 

The eider-ducks of Hudson’s Bay are mostly the common 
variety; all of those of King Wilham’s Land being the 
crested or king-eider. Yet an indifferent observer would 
believe that there were two distinct 
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in large bands they are nearly always separate, The male 
is crested with a fleshy topknot of the most vivid yellow, and 
his whole ‘‘get-up” is the most conspicuous contrast of com- 
plementary colors, all of the liveliest hues; while the female 
is a mass Of rusty brownish-black almost the exact color of 
the half-dead moss in which she makes her nest, and where 
she will never be seen until with a whirl like a ruffed 
grouse, she springs up right under your feet apparently. 
Sitting in a line on the edge of a large ice cake, the males 
look like a regiment of hussars or a squadron of dashing 
dragoons in full uniform, while the temales look like a 
rocession of Carthusian monks in their sombre garb. 

We almost lived on their eggs for a short time while on 
King William’s Land, and the suddenness with which they 
became addled was wonderful. One day nine eggs were 
obtaincd,*all of them good, as had been all previous ones, 
and the next day (which dates I have always regretted not 
recording) twelve out of thirteen were addled so they had 
to be thrown away; and after that not one good one was 
found, although we kept testing them for three or four 
days, until we were convinced that further efforts would 
only result in an unwarranted destruction of small ducks. 
The manner in which the young ones appeared about three 
weeks later was almost on a par, and it seemed as if we had 
suddenly been visited by a shower of young ducks. In 
some parts of the Arctic slippers made from the breast of 
the eider are used instead of the inside reindeer stockings, 
but do not wear so long, and are ruined by damp. 

One day, in the early part of September, I walked along 
the eastern shore of Terror Bay, and here I saw the eiders 
marshaling for their southern crusade. This shore is seven 
or eight miles long, and from its very southern cape until I 
reached its head I was passing by straggling bands reaching 
half a mile to a mile from shore, the outlying mem- 
bers of each little party being s: fficiently mixed to say the 
whole was one vast band of eider ducks. Those nearest 
the shore as I approached kept flying out a couple of hun- 
dred yards, and this kept a black ring of about that radius 
constantly on my left as I walked along. 

But of all the Arctic ducks that will force themselves 
upon your notice, there is none like the noisy tauk-sok of 
the Esquimaux, evidently the ‘‘old wife,” ‘‘old squaw” of 
the winter in the temperate zones (Heralda glacialis). I have 
never scen them in large flocks in the North, but they make 
up in noise and variety of sounds all they lack in numbers. 
This.garrulous bird, known to have three or four different 
calls in the temperate zones, seems to multiply them as it 
visits the North to breed, and whenever we asked any ques- 
tion of our Esquimaux comrades regarding the numerous, 
weird, unearthly and variegated sounds that we constantly 
heard, the stereotyped answer was tuuk-sok! tauk-sok!! 
until we accredited everything to this mocking-bird of the 
North, the ‘‘ventriloquist,” as Colonel Gilder called him, 
for he seemed to unite this accomplishment with his many 
others. He loves the North, and sticks to its dismal regions 
long after others of his species have left, or as long as he can 
find the least bit of open water As long as a few areina 
lake near by, the Arctic does not seem in the least deserted. 
I have no desire to speak further of the many kinds of 
ducks familiar to both zones and with which the sportsman 
comes in contact every shooting season at his own home. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A MISADVENTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
BY EDWARD MANNING, 


A QUARTER of a century agoI found myself in Cape 
2 Town, South Africa. {was thena sailor, and not 
liking the abusive and cruel manner in which the comman- 
der treated his crew, I declined to continue longer in the 
ship. While waiting for a vessel that needed an officer I 
became acquainted with two Englishmen, by name Mr. 
Whipley and Mr, Baker. They had come to Africa solely 
for the purpose of hunting the large game which at that 
period was to be found in abundance some forty or fifty 
miles to the north and east of Cape Town. This was in 
the country of the Bushmen, and as they were not of a par- 
ticularly brave or warlike character, a party of hunters 
could generally get along without meeting with any serious 
obstructions from them. The danger of treachery from the 
Bushmen added zest to the sport, and if a thieving negro 
was shot now and then instead of a rhinoceros or a hyena, 
why then there was one less negro in Africa, 

When | first made the acquaintance of Whipley and 
Baker aa were preparing to start for a week’s shoot, and 
they kindly invited me to join them. They also generously 
offered to supply me with a large calibre rifle, ammunition, 
knife, and everything else which I should require for such 
a journey. This liberality I did not attribute to an exces- 
sive fondness for my company. On the contrary I had the 
sense to see that another white man added strength to the 
Anglo-Saxon element, which was avery important item 
when it is considered that our attendants were all black 
men, who had been picked up while loafing about Cape 
Town. The savage instincts of the race had not been so 
thoroughly eliminated by their frequent contact with the 
white men as to make them altogether honest and trust- 
worthy, and it was necessary that this fact should be borne 
in mind, The food supplies consisted largely of hard bread 
and cheese, we expecting to kill enough game to supply the 
party with fresh meat. I should not neglect to say that 
my English friends were careful te see that the fluid part 
of the provisions was not overlooked, and as this consisted 
of a generous quantity of old English ale in bottles, I 
thought their forethought very commendable. 

The provisions, a shelter tent, three rifles, two shotguns, 
and the ammunition embraced about all we cared to be en- 
cumbered with. Our attendants consisted of six negroes 
and fourdogs. To the negroes we assigned the duty of lug- 
ging our supplies. This was very well so far as the ammu- 
nition and shelter tent were concerned, but we found before 
long that a great mistake had been made in committing to 
their care the food and liquid supplies. 

The arrangements being completed, we started off one fine 
morning, and after trudging though a mountainous country 
for five hours, we selected a cool and shady spot, where we 
prepared to pea of some refreshment and to rest for an 
hour. While munching my hard bread, I was suddenly 
made aware of the presence of one of those slimy and poison- 
ous serpents which inhabit this part of the a. by observ- 
ing the excited manner and wild gesticulations of one of the 
negroes. Looking up I saw the basilisk eyes of a snake 
glaring at me, and as it was not more than fifteen feet away, 
and ready to spring, I was in a position of t danger, 

» who was seated a few rods to my left, seized his gun 


and shot the snake dead. Fortunately for me he had carried 


his gun, expecting to shoot some birds before we uncovered 
the large game. The probability of this cool and shady 
place being the favorite resort of poisonous’ snakes was not 
pleasant to contemplate, and the proposal to move without 


further delay met the hearty —— of the party. 
We pursued our journey unti 


walking difficult and fatiguing, and had I 
suggested the advisability of camping long before this hour, 


Ishould have been very glad. They, however, were anxious 
to reach the borders of a small river or creek, where they ex- 
pected to find the hippopotami and rhinoceros in the jungle 


which extended along its margin: 


The lazy negroes were now becoming restive, and I be- 
lieve they would have refused to continue longer with us 


had not Whipley threatened to shoot them if they dropped 


our stores. This was not a Christian-like way of per- 


suading men to do one’s bidding, but it must be remem- 
bered that our servants were but half-civilized, and the only 


thing a savage can understand is force. This was the 


opinion of Whipley and Baker, and as their experience in 
such matters was much greater than mine, I suppose they 
must have been the most competent judges. 

When at last the order was given to spread the tent, we 
had gotten within eight or nine hundred yards of the river. 
We were on the verge of the forest, and the jungle was 
within one hundred yards of the spot. Supper was pre- 
pared, and armple justice was done to our not over luxuri- 
ous fare. We had expected to shoot an antelope during 
the day, but none had been seen. An antelope steak would 
have materially improved our larder and been appreciated 
by the party. 

After the negroes had eaten their supper we set them to 
work gathering fuel for the fires we intended to build around 
the camp, and when night set in the torch was applied and 
we were soon surrounded by fire. This was done to keep 
off the prowling hyenas and other wild animals duriug the 
darkness. As we could not trust the negroes to keep the 
fires burning without being watched, we divided the 
night into watches, and Whipley agreed to stand the first, 
Baker the second, and I the last watch. 

Wrapping a blanket around my body I lay on the ground 
inside the tent and was soon asleep. | had been asleep four 
or five hours when I was aroused by a series of prolonged 
howls and the furious barking and squeaking of the dogs. 
1 jumped up, and, seizing my rifle, rushed out of the ‘tent. 
The fires were burning low, and some were quite out. 
Whipley and Baker were standing close together holding 
their rifles cocked, and when I saw them in this fighting 
attitude I cocked my rifle and joined them. The cause for 
the alarm was soon explained. The negroes had stolen our 
stores, and they had gorged themselves with the food and 
drank so much ale that they were ready to burst. They 


were crazy drunk, and while their stomachs were so dis- 
tended they could not stand, they could still use their 
tongues, and this they did so well that the forest fairly re- 
sounded with their cries. Four or five hyenas were prowl- 
ing around the camp, and when the dogs attacked them two 
of the dogs were killed und one was badly wounded. The 
injured dog was moaning piteously, while the unhurt one 
was yelling with all his might. We could hear the crunch- 
ing of bones just beyond the line of the fires, and when it 


was learned later that one of the negroes more drunk than 
the others had fallen in a stupor outside the fires, the horri- 


ble thought became a certainty, and we knew the hyenas 


were holding their ghoulish feast over his body. 

“Hist!” said Baker. ‘‘Don’t you see those glittering eyes 
yonder under those bushes? pointing with his hand toward 
a clump of bushes not over thirty yards away. 

Whipley and I looked in the direction pointed out, and 
we saw the gleaming eyes of some animal. 

‘‘That’s no hyena,” said Whipley. ‘Stand close together, 
and take the best aim you can, and when I give the word 
let’s fire together. For God’s sake be quick or he’ll charge 
us!” 

In the presence of such imminent danger our nerves be- 
came as firm as steel, and in less time than it takes me to 
tell, we had drawn close together, taken aim, and at the 
word “‘now,” we fired at the glittering orbs. Hardly had 
the report died away when a fierce growl, followed by the 
fall of a body within twenty feet of where we were standing, 
made us spring aside. The animal gave several fierce growls 
and struck out mightily with its paws, scattering one of our 
tires to the four winds of heaven, and then it relled over and 
remained quiet. We loaded our rifles, and cautiously ad- 
vancing we fired two more shots intothe animal’s head. As 
the bullets crashed through its brain, not a tremor of the 
body could be seen, and we were now convinced that it was 
dead. 

On examination it proved to be a large male lion, and 
after this was known we mentally thanked God for our 
deliverance. Of all the beasts of the forest we dreaded to 
encounter, the lion was the one which we feared the most, 
and it was understood among us when we left Cape Town 
that should one cross our path a shot should not be fired 
unless it was imperative to do so to save our own lives. 

“Fix the fires at once,” cried Whipley when he saw the 
carcass of the lion. A large quantity of brush had been 
piled up in the camp before night set in, and from this the 
fires were fed, and soon they were burning brightly. 

The probability that more lions might be prowling around 
the camp effectually destroyed our inclination to sleep any 
— — night, and we agreed to remain on guard until 

ight. 

he sharp report from the rifles, followed by the growls 
of the lion, seemed to arouse the drunken negroes to a sense 
of their danger, and they staggered to the center of the camp 
and huddled close together, perfectly submissive now, and 
as docile as kittens. Whipley expressed the greatest con- 
tempt for them, and had it not been for Baker, I verily be- 
lieve he would have driven them beyond the fires to take 
their chances with the lions and hyenas. Some time later 
Whipley explained that he fell asleep during the latter part 
of his watch, and the oo had taken advantage of this 
to steal our supplies and get drunk. He knew it was a bad 
thing to do, but he was so overcome by the bodily exertions 
of the day that /he could not help it. 

The fear that lions and other savage beasts were prowling 
around, only waiting for a favorable opportunity to make a 
dash at us, kept our nerves strung up to the highest tension, 
and when at last daylight appeared we felt as if a mighty 
load had been lifted from our minds. The negroes had 
nearly demolished our stores, for what they could not eat 
they scattered over the ground in the most wasteful 
manner. We gathered enough bread and cheese to 
last for a day or two. Baker found some coffee, but 
for awhile we thought we should have to go without it, 
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as the coffee-pot could not be found. Knowing that the 
negroes could not eat it, we made a close search and finally 
found it under some bushes twenty feet beyond the camp. 
It smelled powerfully of stale ale, and this was convincing 
proof that the negroes had used it to drink out of, and when 
they were well ‘‘set up” they had tossed it away. The bold 
manner in which they had acted convinced us that we had 
picked up about as bad a lot of black thieves as could be 
found in Cape Town, and it was decided to drive them out 
of the camp as soon as they could stand. It was now im- 
possible to continue out a week, and it was agreed that we 
should hunt that day and return to Cape Town the following 
day. The wounded dog was beyond the hope of recovery, 
and we shot him to put him out of agony. 

Whipley took the coffee-pot and started toward the river 
to get some water, and after an absence of ten or fifteen min- 
utes he returned with it filled. He said he had seen a full- 
grown hippopotamus just emerging from the water not more 
than one hundred yards from where he was standing, and 
not wishing to alarm it he had filled his coffee-pot and made 
his way back very quietly. 

Whipley was a true hunter, and I could see how intensely 
pleased he was at the chance of getting a shot at the hippo- 
potamus. Our bad luck and misfortune of the night had 
temporarily flown from his mind, and while waiting for the 
coffee to boil his impatience to be off to the riverewas mani- 
fested by several vigorous expressions, and the coffee-pot 
was consigned to the devil more than once. At last the coffee 
was ready, and after making a hasty breakfast we gathered 
up the few remaining supplies and the tent, and hid them 
under some bushes, piling a lot of brush on top to make them 
as safe as possible. As weapprehended no immediate use 
for the two shotguns, they were hidden in another place, 
and more carefully, as we did not care to have the negroes 
find them after we left the camp. 

We now took the ramrods from our rifles (this was before 
the era of breech-loaders), and applied them to the carcasses 
of the negroes, and so vigorously and heartily was this done 
that it proved the very best medicine we could sdminister 
to the half-drunken brutes. They were soon dancing about, 
and after Whipley had explained to them that their company 
could be immediately dispensed with, they realized that their 
fun was Over, and slowly slunk away in the forest. The 
only dog left belonged to the negroes, aud he followed them 
despite all we could do to coax him to remain with us. This 
we regretted, for we could have used him to advantage in 
the jungle. 

After reaching the banks of the river we made an effort 
to walk along its margin, but the soft mud was so yielding 
we had to abandon the attempt. We now forced our way 
into the jungle, and after an hour’s laborious work we 
struck a rift leading from the river in the Girection of the 
forest. It was apparent that it had been caused by the 
tread of many large animals, and Whipley thought it was 
their path to the water. As we approached the river we 
saw a large hippopotamus coming out .f it. His body was 
well out of the water, and offered a good mark for our 
rifles. Wehad come upon him so suddenly that he was not 
aware of our presence, and before he had time to discover 
us, Whipley and Baker gave him a shot from their rifles, 
He bellowed and tried to back into deep water, but it was 
evident that he had been hit hard, for he soon after rolled 
over, and after a few kicks remained quiet. As the water 
was not very deep where he fell, we had a good view of his 
body, and we found him to be a large specimen of his kind. 
If our negroes had been with us they could have had a 
royal feast off his carcass, for it was certainly large enough 
to supply even their wants, gluttons that they were. 

While viewing the dead hippopotamus we were startled 
by hearing several loud and savage yells, which were fol- 
lowed by the barking of a dog. 

‘‘What’s up?” cried Baker, ‘‘It sounds like the yells of a 
party of black devils. Let’s investigate,” and moving to- 
ward the border of the jungle which faced the forest, we 
saw a lage party of Bushmen, who were shouting and point- 
ing with their assegais toward the place where we were 
standing. 

“Our thievish niggers have joined them,” said Whipley, 
and they mean to attack us. Shall we make a dash for 
the forest, and fight them from behind the trees?” 

“We can’t do it,” replied Baker. ‘‘They will overtake us 
before we reachit. We had better lie low here and give 
them a few shots before we make the effort.” 

The Bushmen ran huddled together, and advanced to- 
ward the jungle, and as they came on we heard the yelping 
of a dog some distance ahead of them. The cur seemed to 
have scented our whereabouts, and as the Bushmen fol- 
lowed his trail, it was evident that in afew minutes they 
would be upon us. 

In silence we awaited the onward rush of the savage 
negroes until they had gotten within one hundred yards of 
us, and then, picking out three of the leaders, we raised our 
rifles and fired. Every shot took effect, and the three 
negroes dropped to the earth. This brought the party to a 
sudden halt, and we improved the time by loading our rifles, 
The respite, however, was of short duration, and they were 
about to close with us when the jungle near them opened, 
and a fierce rhinoceros charged right into their midst, im- 
paling one of the negroes on his horn and knocking down 
and trampling on all whom he eneountered in his fearful 
charge. The monster’s charge was so sudden and unex- 
pected that it demoralized the negroes, and they scattered 
and ran in all directions. 

The appearance on the scene of such an ally astonished 
us, and for a few seconds we were quite dazed by the 
event. But we soon recovered our senses, and embracing 
the chance offered by the panic among the negroes, we ran 
for the forest, and in a very short time we reached its shel- 
tering fold and were hidden from the view of our enemies, 
We continued on a ‘‘dog trot” through the forest until 
quite exhausted. As the shouts from our foes had lon 
since died away, we moderated our pace and proceed 
more leisurely. Whipley had a small pocket compass, and 
we looked to him to extricate us from the wilderness and 


guide us to Cape Town. 


As night approached and the shadows were cast over the 
forest, 1 imagined that I saw spectral forms flitting before 
me. Hungry, with no chance of getting anything to cat; 
weary and footsore, with no safe place to rest, we felt truly 
miserable. -How should we pass the night? In a tree, was 
the only solution to the query, and we looked around to 
find one which we could climb, and that would also be 
— enough to a us from the attacks of savage beasts, 

liverance from this woful predicament was near at 
hand, for while we were in the act of ascending a tree 
which Baker had hit upon for a “‘roosting place,” the bark- 
ing of dogs was heard some distance on our right, and soon 












































































































after we heard the crackling of twigs and a creaking sound 
which we could attribute to but one cause—namely, an ox- 
cart much in need of a lubricant. 
proved to be) soon after came toa halt, and through the 
oppressive stillness of the forest we beard orders given in a 
language that sounded as sweet to us then asthe most 
heavenh mittsic, and soon the cheerful blaze of a fire illu- 
mined the forest. 

We now cautiously approached the camp of the strangers, 
and when the dogs began barking Whipley eried out in a 
loud voice, ‘‘We are Englishmen in distress.” , 

The dogs were beaten back and we heard a voice calling 
us “‘to come into camp.” This we were not slow in doing, 
and we found the strangers to be a strong party of hunters 
returning to Cape Town after a month’s shooting. They 
were thoroughly equipped with arms and supplies, and had 
a pair of oxen to haul the cart containing them. The party 
consisted of four Englishmen and ten trusted Caffre ser- 
vants, and when I asked one of the Englishmen if he did 
not fear an attack from the Bushmen who treated us so 
treacherously he laughed, and said ‘he thought they 
wouldn’t bother us. If they did a volley from the rifles of 
his Caffres would scatter them.” : 

We ate a hearty supper, after which our friends su plied 
us with a blanket apiece, and as we were completely ex- 
hausted we were excused from making a very lengthy re- 
cital of our adventures that night. 

Nothing occurred during the night to disturb our rest, 
and very early in the morning we ate our breakfast, after 
which the party resumed the march to Cape Town, where 
we attvel without further misfortunes, late the same 
night. 

The last time I saw Whipley and Baker they were getting 
ready a strong party of friendly Caffres ‘‘to have that shoot 
out anyhow.” They swore they should get even with the 
Bushmen, and when this remark was made I saw by the 
wicked look in their eyes they meant business. 


TWO AFTERNOONS. 


\ AM and I had been hunting quail all day, and late in the 
s afternoon, as we were working over toward Ellis Hol- 
low, I suggested that we take a run through the alders down 
in the Hollow and get afew grouse before dark. ‘‘Sam,” 
said I, ‘‘do you remember how even our bags have always 
been when we have hunted over here? We have usually 
killed about the same number of birds each, even if you are 
the best shot; but this time I’m going to beat you.” The 
only response was a simple grunt, which spoke volumes to 
me, as more skepticism was crowded into that one contrac- 
tion of the vocal chords than could have heen expressed by 
any combination of wor¢s. 

Ellis Hollow 1s a gamy little valley, through which a small 
stream runs. A strip of alders a few rods wide shades the 
richest of boring ground for woodcock, and on either side 
are knolls of beech and oak woods in which ruffed grouse 
are always to be flushed, the birds usually being found alo g 
the stream late in the afternoon. Here and there are open 
places grown full of cat-tail rushes, and along the tumble- 
down, lichen-covered fences the dogs sometimes get into a 
chronic condition of pointing, with few intermissions, for 
an hour or so at a time. 

Belle and Grouse screwed their noses up to their widest 
gauge as we approached the alders, for they had been there 
before and knew what was to be expected. A little more 
cautious step, a little more pausing with heads high in air, 
and a more careful eye to each other’s movements marked 
their actions. Just as we passed through a clump of hem- 
locks old Bélle’s legs commenced to grow stiff, and the 
youngster Grouse was soon in the same condition. At that in- 
stant, with a sudden rush, a grouse dashed from under a log 
and flew straight for Sam’s head, and the latter, turning 
quickly around, coolly wound his gun up in a festoon of 
grapevines, vainly trying to pull over that part of the woods 
to which the grapevines were attached, as the bird made his 
way across an open place in plain sight. Another grouse 
sprang out of a hemlock and disappeared quickly, leaving 
only a little wave of branches to mark the place, and an 
old cock bird ran clucking out of a patch of briers close to 
me, with crest raised and tail spread widely, and started a 
cirele of rustling leaves in his wake as h- mounted on wing. 
The Parker was on him in an instant, and he turned over 
and over in the air, leaving a stream of feathers floating 
back on the bree%’e as he bounded in among the winter- 
greens. 

‘Tell you what it is, Sam,” said I, ‘‘this wood powder isa 
fine thing. Youcan see your bird wilt so prettily right 
before your eyes, and can fairly see the shot hit him.” 
Yes,” said Sam, “‘that’s a fact; but my bird didn’t happen 
toe wilt, and, besides, I ran a stick so far into my eye that it 
poked my hat off from the back of my head.” ‘That's a 
poor excuse, old boy,” I answered, ‘‘and you want to get 
another excuse ready for the next bird, and hurry up with 
it, too.” Old Belle fetched the lifeless bird proudly, with 
her short tail wagging and vars up, while Grouse stood try- 
ing to poke a feather off from the end of his nose with his 
paw, and then we started into the alders in earnest, but 
worked clear across them without finding anything ex- 
cept a rabbit or two. Both dogs again ans game at the 
edge of a beech knoll, and the bird flushed wild. Sam 
failed to stop him, and as he came hurrying past me at forty 

ards distance, I held ahead and pulled. One leg fell dang- 

ing in the air, but the grouse still kept on, flying like an 
arrow, and went way up in the swamp. We started after 
him, but he had not alighted at the place where we marked 
him down, and the dogs finally had to give it up. It gives 
one 4 very disagreeable feeling to eden 

be able to find the poor thing and put it out of its: misery; 
but this bird did not want to be put out of his, and we- left 
it to his choice. Working along through the alders again, 
we found a lot of borings wherea late woodcock had stopped 
over night, but the bird could not be found, and the dogs 


started off on a new trail, with a grousey sort of behavior,. 


trailing toward an old fence where we usually started a 
rouse. Sam kept near the dogs, while I went to one side, 
oping to get a more open shot. 

nddenly Sam called out that both dogs were steady on a 
point, and at the sound of his voice a bird arose, a dull thud 
immediately following the report of his gun. Just then 
another grouse.sprang out from almost under my feet; and 
by the time that he was far enough away to shoot at, the 

ders nearly hid him from sight. A quick double snap shot 
failed to stop him, and he went:a long way ‘up onthe side 
hiil and over the fence into the woods. ‘f'su that you 
are wondering why you didn’t -kill-that bind,” said Sam, 

“‘but if you'll look ahead there-you will see that you’ve cut 

out about six rods of solid-alders; and the patch will:be 


The party (for such it, 


a bird and then not’ 
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cleared up well enough to plant potatoes on in the spring.” 
‘“‘That’s all right, Sam,” said I, ‘‘but I usually use the right 
barrel to clear ap the brush with, and the left one for kill- 
ing the bird after I have got him shucked, and that bird 
was certainly hard hit.” Sam was very skeptical, but I 
started up to cross the lot to the place where the grouse had 
entered the woods and there found him lying on his back as 
dead as a stone, and nicely laid out on a wide bed of en 
moss. I picked the handsome fellow up, smoothed his 
feathers and folded his wings close to his side, and then slid 
him down head first into my big inside game pocket where 
he fell with a thump against the one already there and the 

uails. How nice it feels to shake the edge of your coat a 
little and settle a heavy bird down in the corner where he 
will fit. And how your dog’s eyes do sparkle as he watches 
the bird sliding out of sight and knows that it is safe. 

Turning back toward the alders again I heard a 

uick double shot below me, but no following ‘‘w-h-o-o-p” 

rom Sam, and two grouse hurrying off over the tops of the 
trees told the story. 

Both dogs commenced working together again along an old 
cart path, and slowly and cautiously followed up the bird 
for several rods, finally coming to a point in a narrow strip 
of alders. Old Belle was crouching low, with nose raised 
and tail as stiff as a poker, while Grouse stood square along- 
side of her with his head a little lower and so intent in his 
anticipations that he had forgotten all style, and stood with 
one hind leg raised ina most awkward attitude, but one 
which meant business nevertheless. Sam stepped over on 
one side of the alders and I stayed on the side with the dogs 
and very near to them. For a moment we watched them 
admiringly and then, with a sudden rush, out went the bird, 
esto. up his legs as he jumped and raising his crest as he 
whirred hy with spread tail not more than a rod away from 
me, and flew out across the open. How pretty the black 
bars on his sides and the spots on his back did look as I 
fixed my eyes upon him and waited until he was four or 
five rodsaway. The gun came to my shoulder, fitting as 
neatly as a glove, and | coolly pulled the trigger. The lusty 
bird halted in his swift course, and dropping his head and 
folding his wings plunged headlong downward, knocking 
the gay leaves from a little swamp maple and making the 
branches swish as he tumbled crookedly through, and then 
lay beating a tattoo on the ground with his wings, leaving a 
few prettily marked feathers hanging in the branches of the 
maple, while two or three others floated down with the 
gyrating leaves. Belle fetched the bird eagerly; and after 
smoothing out his feathers and feeling of his plump breast 
I slipped him into the pocket on the other side of the coat 
for ballast. 

‘By this time we were almest at the upper end of the al- 
ders, and the dogs were making game near the edge of 
the brook. ‘I'here in a patch of soft ground on the 
bank were several groups of small round holes bored into 
the rich mud, with here and there’ a patch of white about 
the size of a half dollar.. We expected every instant to hear 
the familiar twitter of the long-billed, brown-breasted, soft- 
feathered bird, that had left his mark, but we could not 
have the pleasure of seeing him top the ulders and fell life- 
less back, for he had evidently only tarried there awhile the 
evening before on his journey South. 

It was fast growing dark, and we started for the roa , 
stopping at a farmhouse long enough to get a couple of 
glasses of sparkling cider and to light our pipes, preparatory 
to our long walk home in the clear November evening. 

The next day was devoted entirely to grouse in a favorite 
hunting ground of ours, and we killed as usual enough to 
make us thank our fortunes that we were hunters. [ re- 
member one remark which Sam made on that day. We had 
flushed a magnificent cock bird twice without getting him, 
and finally cornered him under a fallen tree-top. Sam 
mounted the the tree-top, and as the grouse dashed out with 
a startling whir-r-r, sent-him head over heels into the yellow 
brakes; and when the bird was fetched, Sam held the splendid 
bird out at arm’s length, and gazed at him fondly for a 
moment; then, taking a deep breath, exultingly said: ‘‘Look 
at that bird! Just look at him! Who cares for titles! Who 
cares for millions! They are all vanities! Shallow! when 
a bird like that grows wild in our woods!” How many 
times since in memory I have seen Sam standing there in 
the Indian summer light under the overhanging branches 
of the great forest trees in an inspired attitude, repeating 
that sentiment. 

Shall I ask pardon for this digression? Well, we will go 
on to the following afternoon. Sam and I had again been 
hunting quail, and had gradually worked over into the 
vicinity of Ellis Hollow again. It was getting rather late 
in the day, and Sam suggested that we had just time enough 
to take a run through the alders, and give him a chance to 
get even with me on the previous score made there. I wil- 

ingly consented, and we started in enthusiastically, but 
hunted over one favorite bit of ground after another with- 
out raising anything except a couple of rabbits, which 
Grouse watched wis!fully with one eye, as he kept the other 
on my whip pocket. hen we had almost finished the 
—_ of alders, and were wondering what had become of the 
birds, we suddenly noticed that the dogs were quiet, and 
just then a grouse jumped out and was handsomely tumbled 
over by Sam. The dogs instantly began following another 
trail, and followed it clear to the last bunch of alders, and 
as I turned to look for Sama grouse flushed close to me 
and made off in safety, my charge of shot being stowed 
away in the trunk of adead tree about four feet away. 
That was provoking certainly, for it did not seem possible 
that that grouse could get away in such an open place, but 
the fact remained that he had gone, and we marked him 
down closely. Although the day was fast closing, we 
decided to go back after the bird, and before we had gotten 
half ree 3 to him I walked By. om on top” of a pair of grouse 
that had probably just come down into the alders. As they 
climbed away a charge of No. 8 was sent quickly after 
each, but a forked branch held my gun barrel about a foot 
under the first one, and something else from the bird’s 
lucky star prevented me from getting bearings on bird No. 
2, so that they escaped in fine style. 

My chagrin was rerlered more poignant at seeing a 

oo arise at a long distance from Sam and fall circling 

k. And it seemed tome asthough Grouse and Belle 
— —— at me as the bird was brought in to 
. I firmly decided to kill the grouse which we had 
marked down anyway, and as both dogs pointed staunchly 
at his nding, piece it seemed that the bird must come my 
way. He n’t do anything of the sort, however, but 
acted just as e have acted before, by’ getting beliind 
the fence, and keeping behind it until ‘out of range:  Ani- 


| other bird jumped up # short distance from’ Sam, and the 


latter started the feathers but did not kill thé bird, which 
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followed the first one, and we watched both asthey climbed 
up the side hill, and on bent wings went sailing into the 
woods. Ina moment we were upon them again, and the 
dogs had hardly commenced to work before they pointed. 
Sam flushed one, and as it came down past me at full speed 
it fell dead before my very nose just as my trigger was on 
the point of being pulled. The other bird then started from 
behind Sam, and as it made straight for the tops of the 
trees, Sam pulled and reversed the bird’s lever so that it 
came quickly backing down again. The grouse on striking 
commenced fluttering and bounding ata great rateand went 
tumbling down the steep side hill. This was too much for 
the nerves of young Grouse, and in spite of his knowledge 
of the rules of propriety, he rushed in and made a grab for 
the bird, stumbling as he did so, and rolling over and over 
alongside of the fluttering bird, his feet in the aif and his 
neck stretched to its fullest extent, reaching for the grouse 
amid a shower of dry leaves which were being kicked into 
the air. The spectacle was so amusing that it was hard to 
punish the eager youngster afterward, but it was necessary 
to punish him just a little to remind him that there were 
certain limits to his usefulness. 

Sam now had four grouse and I had none, and it was 
already dusk. We had hardly re-entered the alders, how- 
ever, before both dogs came to a point near an old fenee, 
where the brush was so thick that 1 could barely see them. 
Adry stick thrown in flushed the bird, and, catching a faint 
glimpse of him, I fired a snapshot. A whoop from Sam 
was enough to show that the grouse was down, but I rather 
doubted the fact until the thumping of his wings on the 
ground pushed the fact into my willing sensorium. Sam 
could see the whole performance from where he stood and 
swore that my shot did not kill the grouse. He explained 
by saying that he believed the bird to have been so mortified 
at being in the presence of a man who possessed cheek 
enough to try a snap shot like that, that he flew against the 
top rail of the fence and deliberately committed suicide. 
Sam accounted for the shot marks by saying that it was a 
bird which he had fired half a dozen charges into during 
the autumn. ‘‘Now, see here, Sam,” said e “you know 
perfectly well that that was a better shot than you ever 
made. All of your birds this afternoon gave you such eas 
shots that I could have killed them myself with a fishpole if 
I had been standing in your shoes. I’d rather have this bird 
in my pocket than a dozen of yours, but anyway we will 
hunt for grouse all day to-morrow and try and get our 
records smooth again. I'll acknowledge that you are even 
with me on the score we made here in before yesterday, 
= “oe think that it was quite fair in you to try and get 
ahead.” 

That evening, after we had reached home and had dis- 
posed of an enormous quantity of slap-jacks, stewed grouse, 
milk and pumpkin pie, Sam set a big pitcher of cold cider 
on the table and we tipped our chairs back on two legs 
against the wall, lighted our pipes and told yarns till bedtime 
with two or three of the boys who had dropped in as usual 
after supper. Mark WEsv. 


AROUND THE COAST OF FLORIDA. 


BY DR. J. A. HENSHALL. 
Fifth Paper. 


E left Miami at eleven o’clock in the foreneon with a 

light easterly wind. Mr. E. O. Gwynn, Mayor of 

Key West, having concluded his business at Miami, and the 

mail schooner not leaving for several days, in fact had not 

et arrived from Key West, we offered him a passage, as we 

intended going direct tothat city. We greatly enjoyed his 

genial society on the trip, for being well informed, and a 

close observer, he possessed an abundant stock of informa- 
tion of that section of the country. 

As we sailed out of Miami River, the line of keys shutting 
in the bay from the ocean were plainly visible toward the 
southeast, the most ee ee Virginia Key, then Key 
Biscayne, Soldier Key and Ragged Keys. The south point 
of Key Biscayne is Cape Florida, upon which stands the 
lighthouse tower, now abandoned as alight station. East- 
ward of Soldier Key, and five and a half miles 8.E. 48. from 
Cape Florida, is Fowey Rocks Lighthouse, on the northern 
extremity of the Florida reefs. It is an iron framework, 
with the lantern one hundred and ten feet above the sea, 
showing a fixed white light, visible in clear weather some 
sixtecn miles. This light is situated at the northern entrance 
to Hawk Channel, leading between the line of Florida Keys 
and the outlying reefs, along the Florida Straits to Key 
West. The channel is from three to five miles wide and is 
about one hundredand forty miles from Virginia Key to 
Key West. 

iscayne Bay is broadest abreast of Ragged Keys, and 
about here begin the Feather-bed Shoals, a series of parallel 
sand shoals stretching across the bay. They are easily dis- 
cernable, showing quite white at a distance, and by follow- 
ing the shoal in either direction an opening will soon be 
found. Below Ragged Keys is a long one called Elliott’s 
Key; near its southern extremity a group of small keys 
stretch across Biscayne Bay, nepete ee, it from Card's 
Sound. Small boats may preceed through Card’s and Barne’s 
sounds, and then keep under the lee of the line of keys to 
Key West; but it requires some previous knowledge or the 
employment of a competent pilot, to avoid the many mud 
flats, shoals and reefs of this route, for the water is shallow. 
It would prove a delightful and interesting canoetrip, which 
I hope some day to make. Owing to the many keys, man- 
grove islands and shoals, with the mainland to the north and 
the Florida Keys tothe southward, the water is always com- 
paratively smooth. There is an abundance of shore and 
wading birds, an endless variety of fishes, oysters, turtles, 
ete., while on the Indian hunting grounds on the mainland 
there is plenty of large game. Indeed, with a few carries or 
portages, the entire coast of Florida can be circumnavigated 
n a small canoe, capable of being sailed and paddled, and it 
is surprising to me that some of our enthusiastic and ven- 
turesome canoeists do not attempt it. 

Sailing down Biscayne Bay we took a number of tarpum, 
groupers, crevalle and barracudas on the trolling lines, and 
saw numerous | thead and green turtles. At the south 
end of Elliott’s Key is a passage to the sea called Ceesar’s 
Creek, winding between that key and some smaller ones, 
We followed Cesar’s Creek to the main channel inside the 
Florida reefs, before mentioned, where we anchored at sun- 
down, sone thirty-five miles from Miami. The next morn- 
ing broke clear and fine with a fresh E.N.E. breeze, and 
leaving the mouth of Ceesar’s Creek we went dashing along; 
leaving Old Rhodes Key to the starboard. We next came 
to the of the keys, Cayo Largo, at the head of which 
we cai mainland that we would 
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have until we sighted Cape Sable, after leaving Key West. 


Jack, catching 
cabin roof, waved his hand toward the: distant peninsula, 


seen ee the fast-closing gap between the keys, and 


y declaimed: 


“Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue.”’ 


dramati 


“Ta, ta! Jack,” said Squire, ‘‘I’ll see you later; ’s’mother 


evening!” 
But Jack was not to be smothered in any such manner, 
and continued; 
“O’er the waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home.” 


“If you want any surveying done, call on Mr. Gwynn, 


here; he is county surveyor of Monroe county, as well as 
Mayor of Key West, and has jurisdiction all along these 
keys!” 


The wind continued to freshen, bringing in a long-rolling 
sea between the outlying reefs, which caused Jack to seek 


the cabin and his bunk; so we had no more poetry that day. 


We were now opposite os Lighthouse, which 


is twenty-three miles 8. by W. from Fowey Rocks Light. 


It shows a bright flash every half minute, visible some sev- 
enteen miles. Key Largo is some twenty miles long, has 


a number of settlers on it, and some large pineapple planta- 
tions, the largest being those of Mr. Baker. 
are, mostof them, thickly wooded with’a variety of hard 
timber, buttonwood, crabwood, bay, palmetto, etc., with a 
fringe of mangroves. Several vessels were in sight, in the 
channel and outside the reefs. 'Those meeting us were beat- 
ing northward under reefed canvas, but the mbler, with 
the wind abaft the beam, had just enough for her cruising 
rig, and went bowling along with every thread drawing in 
the spanking breeze. We passed in succession, leaving 
them all to starboard, Rodriquez and Tavernier keys—both 
small ones—and Plantation, Vermont, Upper and Lower 
Mattacombe and Umbrella keys. Indian Key, a small, but 
high and prominent one, came next, where there is good 
anchorage and a number of large cisterns, where water can 
be purchased by passing vessels. Southwest of Indian Key 
is Alligator Reef Lighthouse, thirty-one miles 8. W. 48. 
from Carysfort Reef Light. It is an iron frame pyramid, 
showing a scintillating light flashing every five seconds, 
every sixth flash being red. These Sightiouens built on 
submerged reefs by iron screw piles, are completely iso- 
lated, their keepers being shut off from all communication 
with the keys except by boats, lead avery secluded and 
semi-hermit life, while exposed to the fury of fierce gales 
and the lashing of the angry seas. 

The Florida keys are now nearly all inhabited, and new 
buildings were being erected on many of them, owing to 
the ‘‘cocoanut boom.” These keys were all being taken up, 
pre-empted, leased or bought, principally by Key West par- 
ties, and set out to cocoanut trees. As these trees will grow 
wherever there is soil enough on these rocky keys, and re- 
quire little or no care after being planted, and as each tree 
is said to pay at least a dollar and a half per annum after 
six years old, it will be seen thata few thousand trees 
would yield a small bonanza in a few years, if all accounts 
are true. On some of the keys are groups of cocoa palms 
now full grown and in bearing, and whether they pay or 
not financially, they certainly add very much to the beauty 
and tropical appearance of the islands, and viewed in this 
light the ‘‘cocoanut fever” will prove of lasting benefit to 
this section. 

At Long Key we left the main channel and went inside 
the line of keys to Channel Key, where we anchored at five 
o’clock under the lee of Duck Key. The route usually 
taken, it being somewhat shorter, is to go ‘‘inside,” or on the 
northerly side of the keys from Long Key to Bahia Honda, 
from whence the main channel is again followed to Key 
West. The choice of routes is, however, usually determined 
by the direction of the wind and the state of the sea. With 
a northerly or westerly wind, the main channel is the 
smoothest, being then under the lee of the keys, while with 
an easterly or southerly wind, the other route is taken for 
a similar reason. The next morning we set sail at seven 
o’clock, the wind blowing harder than on the day before, 
and from the same direction, or a few points nearer east. We 
passed Grassy, Bamboo, Vaccas, Knight and other keys in 
quick succession, leaving them to port, and with the strong 
breeze and smooth water, under the lee, we made ten miles 
an hour from Channel Key to Bahia Honda. Coming out- 
side here we found a heavy sea running, catching us on the 
port quarter, but the Rambler, very buoyant in light ballast, 
and being under full sail, skimmed the rollers like a sea gull. 
We did not ship a seaon the whole voyage. The fishing 
smacks, turtlers and spongers were all lying at anchor under 
the lee of various keys, waiting for better weather. 

In plain sight was Sombrero Key Lighthouse, thirty miles 
8S. W. by W. 34 W. from Alligator Reef Light. This isa 
conspicuous open frame iron work tower, one hundred and 
fifty feet high, showing a fixed light, visible twenty miles. 
We now left to starboard Pine, Saddle Bluff, Sugarloaf, 
Loggerhead and other keys. Southwest of Loggerhead 
Key, is the new lighthouse on American Shoal. assing 
Cargo Sambo, Boca Chica and other keys and islands, we 
were‘in i of Key West Lighthouse, and off to the south- 
west, Sand Key Lighthouse; the latter is forty-three miles 
W. by 8. #8. from Sombrero Light and seven and a third 
miles 8. 8. W.2 W. from Key West light. Key West Light- 
house (harbor light), isin the city of Key West, southeast 
side, a brick tower, whitewashed, and shows a fixed light 
fourteen miles. Sand Key Light is a revolving flash light. 
Key West City now loomed up to view with its steeples, 
towers, and forts bristling with guns. Rounding Ft. Taylor 
we proceeded to the common anchorage of the coasters and 

smacks, and dropped anchor at three o’clock, having 
made one hundred and fifty miles in twenty-four hours of 
sailing, an average of six and a quarter miles per hour. We 
made everything snug, got the anchor light ready, and put 
ae in ship-shape order for a stay of several days in 


Key West, a — and prosperous city of some fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, is situated on the western portion of 
the island, the latter being five miles in length and about a 
mile wide. From its position as the ‘Key tothe Gulf,” 
with a deep and spacious harbor, and as a naval depot and 
coaling station it is a place of great commercial and mari- 
time importance. It has a number of fine residences, 


buildings and churches, several hotels—the principal one, 
the Russell House—a marine hospital, a custom house, and 
U. &. naval depot. There is a neat and commodious barracks 
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with well-kept grounds; though the troops are at present 
stationed at Tampa. There is also quite a large convent, 
surrounded by handsomely arranged grounds, just outside 
the city. The cemetery is tastefully laid out and charm- 
ingly adorned by bay trees, oe and flowering 
plants. The city is defended by several forts, the largest 
being Ft. Taylor, a brick and stone fortress mounting some 
two hundred guns. Steamers for Havana, Mexico, New 
Orleans, New York, Galveston and the Gulf coast touch 
here almost daily, beside a great number of sailing vessels. 
lt is but sixty miles to Havana, and some four or five days 
by steamers to New York. 

Key West is a quaint and charming city, full of oddities 
and incongruities, a veritable town of eccentric ‘‘patch- 
work,” wherein each edifice forms a ‘‘piece.” Buildings of 
all sizes and of ever conceivable style, or no style, of archi- 
tecture, are promiscuously jumbled together, but are joined 
or seamed to each other by a wealth and profusion of tropi- 
cal foliage, which surrounds, invests, surmounts and over- 
shadows them, softening the asperities, toning down the 
harsh outlines, and uniting the separate pieces, which 
merge their individuality in a harmonious tout ensemble. 

The modern stiff and flashy Gothic church glares _super- 
ciliously through its cheap, Catharine-wheel window, as 
through an eye-glass, at the weather-stained but stout and 
solid old Spanish chapel, which looks up dreamily and good- 
naturedly at its prim rival, while the cocoa palm stretches its 
long arms over it protectingly, the date palm caresses it 
with slender, green fingers, and the almond tree looks on 
with conscious pride. The stilted, upstart frame residence, 
with scroll work hanging from barge-board and eaves, like 
cheap cotton lace ostentatiously displayed by a vulgarly- 
dressed woman, looks down haughtily on its little neighbor 
—a rambling one-story cottage, of stone, with broad, pro- 
jecting roof and cool verandas, almost hidden in a mass of 
vines, creepers and flowers, which cling to it in loving em- 
brace. The iron-front store, with plate-glass windows, 
shoulders aside the dark and sombre Cuban café with its 
cages of singing birds and parrots hanging in the Pride of 
India trees, and its cool shadows embalmed and emblazoned 
by the bloom and fragrance of the oleanders. 

And so, mansions, huts and hovels—balconies, canopies 
and porches—lattice windows, oriels and dormers—gables, 
hoods and pavilions—pillars, columns and _pilasters—are 
mingled in endless confusion, but harmonized by arabesques 
of fruit and foliage, festoons of vines and creepers, wreaths 
and traceries of climbing shrubs and trailing flowers, and 
shady bowers of palm and palmetto, almond and tamarind, 
lime and lemon, orange and banana, 

And its population is as diverse as its structures. Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, Cubans, 
Bahamians, Italians and negroes make up its numbers, the 
majority being Cubans and Bahamians, or ‘‘Conchs,” as the 
English natives of the Bahamas are called. Here may be 
seen every shade of complexion, from white to yellow, brown 
and black, cosmopolitan all, though each class seems to live 
in its own particular quarter of the town—as “‘birds of a 
feather” mostly congregate in specialized groups—where, 
after nightfall, they enjoy themselves, each class after its 
own fashion, singing, dancing, and even drinking in its 
own language. Jack said he learned to drink beer in seven 
languages while there, which is a liqui-linguistic accom- 
plishment that few attain, and fewer enjoy. 

But there is a large and popular dance house at the west 
end of town, which we ‘‘took in” for Skipper’s benefit, 
where the harmonizing influences of the place are again ex- 
emplified, and where white, yellow, brown and black meet 
on a common level, male and female, and ‘‘chase the fleet- 
ing hours with flying feet” to the inspiring strains of a 
cracked violin and a piano which seems to possess a thou- 
sand wires and all loosely hung. And if the test of enjoy- 
ment is the energy displayed, they certainly enjoyed them- 
selves to the top of their bent. 

But we will take a long and upward step to a nobler and 
far more attractive scene, where the youth and beauty of 
the island city are assembled at the ‘‘Rink,” a large and 
brilliantly lighted hall in the heart of the town. Here were 

youths and maidens who had never seen a snowflake or an 
icicle, and who had never heard the merry jingle of a sleigh- 
bell; but all the same they were gliding along gracefully 
and smoothly on roller-skates, or dashing around the outer 
edges on the swift-whirling bicycle to the fascinating strains 
of the ‘‘Beautiful Blue Danube;” while the mingled odors 
of the cape jessamine, the tuberose and the orange blossom 
floated in through the windows and doors. Oh, what a sub- 
tile and potent power in beauty, music and flowers! And 
they had their influence on Jack, who was deeply enamored 
of a little Cuban beauty; and no wonder, for she was per- 
fectly brilliant and glorious in a wealth of jet-black hair, a 
clear olive complexion, pouting coral lips disclosing regular 
and pearly teeth wreathed by a perpetual smile, while her 
eyes were as black as midnight, with her soul looking up 
out of their mysterious depths, and her form was even more 
lovely than her face, and its loveliness was surpassed by her 
grace. Poor Jack! ‘Beauty draws us with a single hair,” 
and here he was harnessed to each particular hair of the 
beauty’s head, frizzes and all. We tried to convince him 
that it was the effect of the music or the fragrance of 
the flowers, and that he would get over it when he went out 
into the fresh air; but he answered: 


“Tf musie be the food of love, play on; 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken and so die. 

That strain again; it had a dying fall; 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 


Then Squire made the only quotation he was ever guilty 
of, though it did him credit, for it was from the ‘‘book of 
books,” 


“Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples; for I am sick of 
love.” 


But he spoiled it all when he added: ‘‘But I think it will 
be better to rub his bump of amativeness with a soft brick!” 

The chief industries of Key West are the manufacture of 
cigars, sponging, fishing, turtling and wrecking. There are, 
perhaps, a hundred cigar factories, from the one-story hut, 
scarcely bigger than its sign, to the large, airy and exten- 
sive buildings, each giving a to hundred of hands, 
The cigar makers are mostly Cuban refugees, and the tobacco 
is imported from Cuba, though for a time some Eastern 
dealers manufactured here a large quantity of domestic 
tobacco, which injured the trade and brought discredit on 
Key West cigars, so as to lessen the demand to a consider- 
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able extent; but, happily, the dishonest practice is discon 
tinued, I believe, and only Cuban leaf is now used. 

A large fleet of vessels are engaged in sponging, the crews 
being mostly ‘‘Conchs” and negroes. The sponges are taken 
in shallow waters, off the reefs and banks, where by means 
of the ‘‘sponge-glass,” a wooden pail with a glass bottom, the 
sponges can be plainly seen attached to the rocky bottom, 
and to shells, when they are torn loose by a strong iron 
hook affixed to a long pole. Each vessel tows six or eight 
small boats or yawls, in which the men work. Some East- 
ern houses have sponge depots here; among others I noticed 
that of McKesson & Robbins of New York. The sponges 
are here washed, dried, bleached and assorted, and are of 
various grades and kinds. 

Every morning may be seen many small fishing smacks, 
moored stern on along the fish wharf, with their wells filled 
with live pan fish, such as grunts, porgies, groupers, snap- 
pers, hogfish, yellow tails, spots, etc., which are killed and 
strung in bunches as fast as sold, selling for five or ten cents 
a bunch, and on account of their cheapness form the prin- 
cipal part of the diet of the working classes. These pan 
fish are some of them very beautiful, as well as excellent 
food fishes, and are caught in the channels near the city, 
being taken principally with the sea-crawfish as bait, for 
they are all caught with hook and line. The larger smacks 
bring in kingfish, otherwise known as cero, or black-spotted 
Spanish mackerel, a large and handsome fish weighing 
from five to fifteen pounds, almost equalling the real 
Spanish mackerel in flavor; they are usually taken by 
trolling off the keys. The fishermen are mostly ‘‘Conchs,” 
who are by nature nearly amphibious, learning to tsh, 
turtle, sponge and handle a boat almost as soon as they are 
able to walk, or at most, when old enough to wear pants. 
They are the descendants of the English settlers of the 
Bahama Islands, and have the cockney habit of changing 
the ‘‘w” to ‘‘v.” Even a negro, born in the Bahamas, said 
to me one day: 

“The veather ain’t no good for fishin’, an’ the vater is too 
rough, and the vind too ’igh fur spongin’.” 

A number of large smacks regularly supply the Havana 
market with kingfish and red snappers. By leaving Key 
West about sundown they are in Havana by daylight the 
next morning. Had we not been pressed for time, or been 
in Key West a few weeks earlier, { should have made the 
run in one of these smacks. 

The fruit and vegetables and products brought to Key 
West from the mainland and keys are always disposed of at 
auctions, which are held every morning, and are attended 
by the citizens as regularly as Northern people ‘‘go to 
market.” If the supply of eatables is small, notions and 
other commodities are sold, for the average Key Wester is 
not happy without an auction. 

We were shown every kindness, consideration and 
courtesy during our stay in Key West by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gwynn and their two charming daughters. These young 
ladies possessed all the advantages of a good and thorough 
education, being well versed in belles-lettres, music and 
painting, and were as refined and graceful as our Northern 
ladies, though they had never been away from their little 
island home, having been educated entirely at the convent 
of Key West. 


A PLEA FOR RECREATION. 


FTER Herbert Spencer had been in this country a 
LX few weeks and had tested the gastronomic qualities of 
saddle-rocks at Dorlon’s, the bills of fare at Delmonico’s and 
the Brunswick, seen the famous trotters of Vanderbilt and 
Bonner, and whizzed up and down a few times on the Ele- 
vated roads, he concluded that we were “‘going too fast to 
stand it” and must hold up, or mental and physical decrepi- 
tude would ensue. 

But seriously, what he said at the banquet given in his 
honor was as true as preaching; but who are the men who 
are breaking down in the prime of life in the manner he 
describes? Not alone those who are apparently in pursuit 
of the almighty dollar, for all callings contribute their quota 
to swell the tide that goes down to premature graves. While 
it is indispensable to success that all the faculties of brain 
and body should be brought into requisition, it is just here 
that so many make the fatal mistake of their lives. No 
man canrun his mental machine in one groove long at a 
time without tiring. Exhaustion of the nervous force and 
disorder of the body is the certain result of an excessive 
whipping-up of the tired faculties, and finally prostration 
ensues. The trite saying that, ‘‘All work and no play 
makes dull boys” is so true that he who runs may read 

1 can recall a score of bright men, both business and pro- 
fessional, who within ten years have succumbed from simple 
exhaution. For awhile apparenly tireless, their powers 
suddenly failed and nought but a wreck was left. At fifty 
years of age they were indeed ‘‘dull boys,” and all work and 
no play had done the business. 

Various motives impel men to ‘‘dare and die.” The 
heroes of a forlorn hope, the discoverer of a truth the 
world spurns, the zealot who abandons prudetee for princi- 
ple, may perish on the field of battle, expire at the burning 
stake, or die by ‘‘pendulous strangulation;” yet there may 
be compensations for sacrifices like these; but the man who 
virtually commits suicide by the equally certain though 
slower process of a profligate waste of the nervous fluid, 
is a—well, he isn’t smart. 

The causes that lead to this undue work are not obscure. 
We inhabit a comparatively undeveloped country. The 
natural increase of population, augmented by an unprece- 
dented immigration, forces every capable man to strenuous 
efforts as a producer. We have to compete with older na- 
tions for the markets of the world they have so long monop- 
olized. In short, we have to do the work of two generations 
in one. We seem really unable to “go slow;” we are hus- 
tled and crowded forward, until the tax upon the nerves 
and endurance of the ordinary man is tremendous. It is 
wise to halt now and then and get our breath, and the abilit 
to do this can be acquired when once the necessity for it is 
fully comprehended. The trouble is, we do not stop to con- 
sider that the daily and yearly wear and tear is killing us. 
Very few people die natural deaths; the majority die by vio- 
lence—self-imposed, it is true, but violence nevertheless. 

The advice of Punch is in order: ‘‘Don’t.” 

Thousands owe Mr. W. H. H. Murray a debt of - 
tude for the attractive setting out he ¢ave the North Woods. 
But for those well-written drafts on his imagination, as well 
as a literal portrayal of facts, scores would now rest under 
the sod. To be alive and kicking (when the wind isn’t 
in the northeast) is glorious if one feels good. To be able 
to take trout in May and June, and deer in September and 
October, is a matter to be thankful for, so we thank the 
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promoters of the 


we thank our Maker. 


Now I affirm, and ‘‘defy successful contradiction,” as a 
local blower is wout to say, that ‘‘all the world and the 


rest of mankind in general,” ought to be able to use a gun 
skillfully, and a fly-rod artistically, In that case, the gun 
works that ‘‘Nessmuk” says have ‘‘got to go,” would have 


a chance to stay and pay dividends, And the rod makers 
and a host of that ilk would ‘‘smile a smole” all the year 


round, too, and grow fat and sleek, sport side-whiskers, 
part their hair in the middle and carry a cane. 

I don’t see for my part, why more of ‘‘you fellers” don’t 
take your wives to the woods with you. They enjoy trout 
and venison as well as you. You don’t own one, ha? Well 
then, I would take time by the foretop, as the Californian is 
said to do: ‘‘My pet?” ‘You bet.” And straightway 
proceed to the nearest minister who loves ‘‘to goa fishing,” 
hand him a shining piece of the needful and be put in pos- 
session of the treasure who can cook your trout, make your 
coffee, and perpetuate your name. 

Referring to Thoreau, I heard Dr. Collier say, a few 
everings ago, that had he lived in these days he would have 
been honored with the appellation of ‘‘crank.” Pshaw! 
how that would sound; ‘‘Henry D. Thoreau, crank.” Well, 
why not have ‘‘woods cranks” as well as any other crank? 
To make a thing go well—just a little better than the other 
fellow—one must be something of a crank. TUNXIS. 

RIveERTON, Conn., Feb. 9. 





Blatuyal History. 


THE BIRDS OF MAINE. 


With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance, 
Dates of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 
BY EVERETT SMITH 


Faminy ScoLtopacip”: TTE SNrPrk, SANDPIPERS, ETC. 

179. Woodcock—Microptera americana Aud.; Philohela 
minor Ridg., 525, Cs. 605.—Abundant; arrives in March and 
April. Breeds on the ground, lays four eggs (sometimes 
five) dull cream color with brown blotches. Commonly re- 
mains until November (and. in rare instances until Decem- 
ber), wherever an abundance of food offers inducement. 
The young birds pass through a partial moult the first year. 
In Maine this moult usually occurs in Septen.ber and eariy 
in October, and the moult of the adult birés occurs in 
August and early in September. The eggs are usually laid 
here in April and early in May. 

A remarkably early arrival was that of a woodcock, 
picked up dead in Camden, Maine, February 25, 1882. For 
the record of this fact 1am indebted to Mr. James Wight, 
of Rockland. Since the summer shooting of woodcock has 
been abolished in Maine these birds have much increased in 
numbers. 

Formerly, when these birds were hunted by comparative- 
ly few persons in Maine, large numbers were to be found 
congregated in fivorite places, just previous to their depart- 
ure in the autumn. Now, the same places are so persistently 
explored by very many sportsmen during the season as to 
prevent the assemblage of many birds together in any one 
place; but the aggregate number of woodcock now killed in 
the State each year vastly exceeds that of former years. 
While the number of these birds annually killed here has 
been more than trebly increased, the number of persons pur- 
suing them, and among whom those killed are divided, has 
been more than tenfold increased. For these reasons it is 
now rarely possible for a single person to killso many in-one 
season as formerly. During the season of courtship these 
birds may be observed at dusk mounting high in the air and 
circling about on whistling wings, pursuing one another, and 
performing various interesting movements in the air, or they 
may be seen strutting upon the ground, with upturued tails 
and drooping wings, much in the manner of a male tur- 
key. 
Sustes the migrations all birds are accustomed to signal 
each other by calls, and the woodcock is not excepted from 
this habit. It utters a quaint cry, somewhat like guanck, 
which is repeated while the bird is on the ground, as also 
when upon the wing. By this cry passing birds are called 
to tarry, or tarrying birds are called to join those which are 
journcying. Immediately after the moulting season, the 
woodcock begin to assemble at favorite feeding places, 
families coming together from their various breeding resorts, 
which are often in places not visited by sportsmen. The 
movements of the woodcock in autumn are quite similar to 
those of nearly all of our native birds which are migratory. 
During the period of moulting tbey are more secluded in 
their habits than at other times, are timorous as if realizing 
their weakness at that time, and will seek safety by running 
and skulking noiselessy away from intrusion, rather than 
by rising upon wing as at other times. When in the midst 
of moulting these birds do not emit their ordinary scent, 
and the best dogs often fail to detect their presence, even 
when in very close proximity. The birds then resort to the 
warm, dry hillsides, but always near to suitable feeding 
grounds. During the daytime they usually remain secreted 
away from the coverts where they have heen accustomed to 
seek their food, but as soon as the moulting process is so ad- 
vanced as to render them strong of wing, again the wodd- 
cock will be found in the haunts where sportsmen are 
accustomed to look for them, if there be food for them. 
Sometimes their usual feeding places become dry early in 
the summer, and fail fora time to yield a supply of food. 
The birds then, from necessity, go elsewhere. But they 
will return to the same haunts later if the season is favor- 
able. 

The woodcock which breed east of Maine remain there 
in autumn as late as, and often later than those in Maine, 
but when birds start on their migration to the South long 
flights are made in a single night, so that only rarely doany 
of these more Eastern birds tarry in Maine en route. Occa- 
sionally a suJden change of weather, such as a snow fall. 
will'stop the birds in their flight, but only for a day, or un- 
til the first favorable weather occurs. he movements of 
the native birds from the many secluded nooks where they 
have been bred to the coverts where they are found con- 
gregating in the autumn, form the preparatory assembling 





ame laws. To beable to handle the 
swift canoe, the well-poised rifle and that artistic thin; of 
beauty, the light fly-rod, we thank the constructive skill of 
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for migration. 
other species, the warblers, sparrows, swallows, crows, etc., 
etc., and usually extends throughout a number of weeks. 
These movements for assembling are local, and governed 
much by immediate local causes; but the actual migration 
occurs simullaneously over a large territory, the final de- 
parture of the woodcock varying but little throughout 
Maine. 

Woodcock are both diurnal and nocturnal in their habits, 
feeding in dense coverts and secluded places during the 
day, and going into the open fields, pastures, plowed 
grounds and meadows in the night. They are very active 
during moonlight autumn nights, and often seek their food 
far from any growth of trees or bushes, especially just after 
a rainfall, which brings the earthworms in the fields to the 
surface of the ground. 

180. Wilson’s Snipe—Scolopax wilsontt Aud.; Gallinago 
media wilsoni Ridg. 526a; Gallinago wilsoni Cs, 608.—Com. 
mon. Arrivesin April. Breeds onthe ground, lays four 
eggs, brownisk yellow with blotches of light and dark brown, 
in May. Abundant only during the autumn migrations, 
which occur in September and October. But few breed in 
Maine as compared with the great numbers which breed 
further east. This is the common snipe, sometimes locally 
termed ‘English snipe.” 

181. Red-breasted Snipe—Scolopax noveboracensis Aud.; 
Macrorhamphus griseus Ridg. 527, Cs. 609.—Abundant along 
the cost during migrations. The spring migration occurs 
during the last two weeks of May, when the birds pass by 
on their northward journey in large flocks, after the man- 
ner of sandpipers, At this time they are fat and delicious 
for the tabie, but the flight is very brief and chiefly over the 
sea, so that it is only in favorable places, such as the 
marshes at Scarboro, and at some of the islands on their 
route, that many can be obtained. The males arrive the 
third week of May, and the females a few days or a week 
later, and all have passed by before the first week in June, 
and usually before the first day of that month. Early in 
July a few returning ones make their appearance from the 
far Northern breeding places. The first arriving from the 
North are generally adult males, which are followed by 
their relatives in straggling numbers, rarely in flocks of 
more than a few individuals, throughout July, August and 
September. These snipe are locally termed ‘‘brownbacks,” 
and are not commonly known here except along the coast. 

182. Long-legged Sandpiper—Tringa himantopus Aud.; 
Micropalama himantopus Ridg, 528, Cs. 611.—Not com- 
mon, but apparently a regular autumn migrant. No record 


of its appearance here in spring, and probably it is one cf 


those species which chiefly follow the valleys of the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries during the northward migra- 


tion in spring, but during the less hurried migration of 


autumn a portion of their numbers return along the Atlantic 
coast. 


I append a record of specimens shot in Cumberland coun- 


ty, Maine, all in the Scarboro marshes, excepting one at 
Cape Elizabeth, and possibly the one recorded for 180, as 
the locality is given for that specimen in notes quoted. 

1845, three specimens; 1849, one; 1850, one; 1851, eight 
(possibly three of these were noted in two of the records 
quoted, and if so, the number for 1851 should be given as 
five); 1853, two, August 9; 1854, two; 1856, four; 1860, 
one, September 18; 186., one, September 21, one September 


23; 1863, one, August 14; 1864, one, August 14, one, Au- 


gust 31; 1865, one, September 10; 1866, one, September 16; 
1872, one, August 12. 


Thirty specimens in a period of twenty-eight years. Of 


course many others may have been shot in the same locality 
and not recognized nor recorded. My friend Nathan Clit- 
ford Brown has given me the record of the captures of sev- 
eral specimens. In 1875, July 19, at Chebeague Island, 
Casco Bay, and one August 14 at Cape Elizabeth; one 
August 24, 1877, at Scarboro; one September 16, 1878, at 
Sca:boro; one July 25, 1879, at Scarboro. At Scarboro, 


July 30, 1879, two flocks (four and five to each flock) of 


these birds came to the decoys of Mr. I. W. Pillsbury, and 
all but two were shot. Afterward a single one was shot 
at the same locality of the marsh at Scarboro. One shot at 
Scarboro September 1, 1882. 

183. Semipalmated Sandpiper—Tringa semipalmata Aud. ; 
Ereunetes pusillus Ridg. 541.; Cs. 612.—Abundant during 
spring and autumn migrations, especially along the coast. 
Arrives during the latter part of May and early in June. 
One of the ‘‘peeps,” and locally known as ‘“‘black-legged 
peep”; also ‘“‘winter peep” on account of its presence here 
in the autumn long after the disappearance of the next 
named species. 

184. Least Sandpiper—Tringa pusilla Aud. ; Actodromas 
minutilla Ridg. 588, Cs. 614.—Abundant during spring and 
autumn migrations, and frequents the marshes in preference 
to beaches. Arrivesin May. This is the smallest of the 
“peeps,” and arrives here in advance of the next preceding 
named species, in spring. 

185. White-rumped Sandpiper—Tringa schinzit Aud.; 
Actodromas puscicollis Ridg. 5386; Actodromas bona partii Cs. 
617. Common in autumn along the coast. Regular autum- 
nal migrant, yet the species is not abundant here. Uncom- 
mon in spring. The autumn migration extends from the 
last of July into October. Messrs. Harry Merrill and N. A. 
Eddy inform me that they procured several specimens near 
Bangor, October 23, 1881—a noteworthy occurrence on ac- 
count of the late date in the year, and the species is rarely 
found here far from the coast, although Bangor is on tidal 
water. I am indebted to my friend, Nathan Clifford Brown, 
for the sole record I have of other specimens procured in- 
land in Maine. Three were shot at Lake Umbagog in 
October, 1876—two of them October 14, and one previous 
to that date. Mr. Brown has also given me the record of a 
specimen shot at Scarboro, May 30, 1881. The only other 
record I have of its occurrence here in spring is that of a 
single specimen, shot at Scarboro, May 29, 1882. Probably 
its spring migration is over the ocean, when passing Maine, 
in company with other shore birds, such as habitually make 
their spring migration by such a route, and are never seen 
on our shores at this season except in rare individual in- 
stances. 

186. Baird’s Sandpiper—Actodromas bairdi Ridg. 587; Cs. 
615.—“his sandpiper is a common Western ‘‘peep” and is 
accorded a rank as a species distinct from the white-rumped 
sandpiper, which it much resembles. But few specimens 
have been recorded as taken in Maine, and referred to this 
species. One- September 1, 1875, at Umbagog Lake, (Wm. 
Brewster in Nutt. Bull. No. 1, April, 1876); one shot by Mr. 
Philip G. Brown at Scarboro, September 9, 1875, (N. C. 
Brown in Nutt. Bull., Jan. 1877); one September 4, andtwo 
September 5, 1880, at Lake Umbagog, (Wm. Brewster in 
Nutt. Bull). 


Such an assembling is common to birds of 
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If the many ‘‘peeps” shot here yearly were carefully ex- 
amined, probably many more would be found rererable to 
this form. 

187. Pectoral Sandpiper—Tringa pectoralis Aud.; Acto- 
dromas maculata Ridg. 584, Cs. 616.—Abundant, iv flocks, 
during autumn migrations. Commonly known as “‘grass- 
bird,” by local sportsmen, This species is so very rarely 
seen here in spring that I cite the only instancesof which I 
have any records. Locality of observations, Scarboro. Sev- 
eral seen May 8, 1852; one May 11, 1858; one April 30, 1864; 
one April 18, 1871. The first arrivals of the southward 
——— are rarely seen before August. During September 
and October these birds become more abundant about the 
marshes, and occasionally a few linger here into the month 
of November. 

188. Purple Sandpiper—T7ringa maritima Aud.; Arqua- 
tella maritima Ridg. 580. Cs. 620.—Abundant in November 
and throughout the winter about the outer islands of the 
coast, more especially of the easternmost portion of the 
State. Exclusively a maritime species. Locally termed 
“rock plover” and “‘rock snipe.” But few of these sand- 
pipers proceed further south than Cape Cod in Massachu- 
setts, and no other sandpipers pass the winter so far north. 
Their summer homes and breeding places are in Arctic re- 
gions. 

187. Red-backed or Black-bellied Sandpiper, American 
Dunlin—Tringa alpina Aud.; Pelidna alpina americona 
Ridg. 539a, Cs. 624.—Abundant on the coast late in the 
autumn, but very rarely seen here in spring. May 27, 1879, 
I shot a single specimen, which was detected in association 
with a flock of ‘‘peeps” and ‘‘ringnecks,” at Scarboro. 
This was an adult female in the plumage of spring, having 
the belly black. The name black-bellied sandpiper is given 
to the bird only on account of this temporary phase of 
plumage. Like the preceding species, these birds frequent 
the coast and rocky shores, and are termed ‘‘rock snipe” 
and ‘‘fall snipe.” But they also resort to the sand beaches, 
which the purple sandpipers rarely, if ever, frequent, and 
are also sometimes found on the marshes, I once shot a 
specimen, in early autumn, upon one of the marshes of the 
upper portion of the St. Croix River, which had not com- 
pleted the moult of its summer plumage. This fact and its 
presence so far from the coast led me to suspect that possibly 
a few of the species may oceasienally breed in that region. 
This is not probable, however. 

Although somewhat resembling the purple sandpipers in 
form, the dunlins differ much in their habits. None remain 
upon our coast during winter, but great numbers pass by 
and go beyond the southern limits of the United States. I 
have observed them upon sand islands in the Gulf of Mexico 
early in May, as they were returning to the North. Prob 
ably the greater portion of their numbers wend their way 
to the breeding places in the North, via the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence river valleys. Those which come along the 
Atlantic coast in spring leave the shores of Massachusetts, 
and pass by Maine far from land over the ocean. Cold 
easterly storms prevailed on the coast of New England 
during their migration in May, 1882, and dunlins, as also 
imany other shore birds, were driven out of their usual 
course. At Scarboro two dunlins were shot May 28, five 
May 30, one May 31, and one June 2, a total of nine speci- 
mens, all were in tine summer plumage. 

190. Curiew Sandpiper.— Tringa suburquata Aud.; 
Pelidua subarquata Ridg. 540; Aneylochilus subarquatus 
Cs. 625.~-Accidental. Extremely rare. Apparently occurs 
in America only asa straggler from Europe. Audubon 
found but three specimens in America in all his explorations 
Mr. Boardman recorded some years since the capture otf 
three specimens near the oul of the St. Croix River. 
A single specimen was shot at Scarboro, Maine, Septem- 
ber 15, 1880, and its skin is preserved and in the possession 
of Mr. C. H. Chandler, of Cambridge, Mass., who obtained 
the bird at Scarboro. By the courtesy of Mr. H. A. Pur- 
die, who has examined this specimen, I am assured of its 
identity. 

191. Red-breasted Sandpiper—Tringa islandica Aud.; 
Tringa canutus Ridg. 529, Cs. 626.—Common on the coast 
during migrations. Arrives in latter part of May. With 
various other birds of the same family, this sandpiper ex- 
tends its migration to extreme northern regions. I have 
seen a specimen of 7ringa canutus in the ornithological col- 
lection of the British Museum at London that was killed at 
‘*82° north latitude.” The red coloration of the breast and 
lower parts to which is due the name of this sandpiper, is 
peculiar to the plumage of spring and summer. Specimens 
in this phase uf coloration are obtained in Maine during the 
last of May and first of June. When next seen here upon 
their autumnal migration the plumage appears quite differ- 
ent, and the birds are then sometimes termed ‘‘blue plover,” 
the upper parts being bluish gray, and lower parts white. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE HORNED LARK. 
BY REY. J. H. LANGILLE. 


T was early winter. The ground was covered with snow, 
but the atmosphere had been iaden with a dense falling 
mist. The temperature falling below the freezing point, 
throughout the night, a zephyr-like wind frem the north- 
east continued to crystallize the moisture on every object, 
arraying the landscape in a most magnificent hoar-frost. 
The delicate plumose or spinulose ornaments increased 
every twig and spear of grass to many times its size. The 
spray of trees‘and shrubs seemed almost as dense as when 
arrayed in a young foliage; telegraph wires were as thick as 
cables, and the delicate array of spinulose plumes on the 
evergreens was of greater magnitude than their own dark 
covering. The exquisite delicacy and beauty of the pattern 
of crystallization were indescribable. The whole landscape 
was acharmirg fairyland. The genius of a Greek mind 
might well have conceived that all ‘the hosts of rural and 
sylvan deities had been at work; while in this inimitable 
robe of snow-white purity the Christian theist might read 
the thoughts of Him who is the author of the beautiful as 
well as of the true and good. Y 
Perfect stillness reigned. The slightest sound was awak 
ening. What could be more pleasing to the lover of nature 
at such a time than the graceful flight and the musical notes 
of birds? Ever and anon small louse flocks of horned larks 
(Hremophila alpestris) appeared, alighting in the fields and 
along the highway, and they seemed as social and happy as 
so many Frenchmen, as they flew and ran, and squatted and 
hopped, vieing with each other in their soft conversational 


his is one of the most characteristic birds of Western 
New York. In Orleans county and westward, throughou 
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the year, unless it be in Becember, there is none which one 
is more likely to meet. Though in much smaller flocks, he 
may as frequently appear in the snowstorm as the snow- 
punting, and is much more common in the finer weather of 
mid-winter than the goldfinch or the lesser redpoll. From 
the frozen fields or the frost-clad fence, he greets us with 
his song already in early February, several weeks before we 
hear the soft warble of the bluebird or the resonant notes of the 
song sparrow, and so gives us the first bird song of the year. 
When the earth is soaked and the air is chill from the thaws 
of spring, he is as merry and chipper, and full of song as 
ever. He is amid the happy throngs of May, traverses the 
heated dust of the highway in July and August, and in the 
mild, hazy days of Indian summer, gives forth a respectable 
echo of his more vigorous song of the breeding season. 

Until very recently the breeding habitat of this species 
has been wholly consigned to the far north, but it is now 
well understood that it breeds abundantly in the lake coun- 
ties of Western New York, and in corresponding latitudes 
westward, raising two broods, the first of which is very 
early. Rev. Wm. Elgin, now of Indianapolis, Ind., a com- 
petent observer, writes to me as follows: ‘On the 28th of 
April, 1875, I discovered in the park near the lake at Buf- 
falo, the nest of a pair of horned larks containing four young 
birds, which I took to be at least eight days old. I had 
observed the parent birds in that locality early in the month, 
and had been watching their movements ever since, being 
convinced from their actions when first noticed that they 
were nesting. 

But my search was not rewarded till the day above named. 
When the parent birds were first seen, the ground was bare, 
but about the 10th, there fell several inches of snow, which 
lay on the ground several days, during which time the tem- 
perature frequently fell almost to zero. Under these circum- 
stances it seemed to me a marvel that any of the eggs hatched, 
since the bird must have been sitting while the ground— 
and in fact herself—was covered with snow. Yet, the nest 
was admirably contrived for this weather, being placed in a 
small basin scooped out of the level ground, and carefuily 
lined with fine dried grass, the top being on a level with the 
surface. Such a case of nidification certainly argues a 
marked degree of hardihood in the species. Another cir- 
cumstance which fell under my observation, would also tend 
to confirm this opinion. On the 7th of April, 1878, near 
the village of Wayne, in Steuben county, I observed a 
female horned Jark feeding a pair of young inthe read; the 
young being so far matured, as to be able to fly from the 
road to the fence, a distance of fully three rods. In this 
case, the nest must have been began early in March. 

These instances accord with the nest reported as found 
near Racine, Wisconsin, while the snow was on the ground. 

On the 6th of April, 1880, as 1 was crossing a meadow a 
few days after a snowfall of some three or four inches, a 
female horned lark flew out from under the snow near my 
feet. Thrusting my finger carefully through the cold covering 
I touched the eggs still warm; and picking out carefully the 
snow which had fallen into the nest as the bird left it, I 
found four eggs about half incubated. Who would not be 
impressed with the fidelity of this bird to her charge, thus 
allowing herself to be snowed over, and continuing to sit 
as she no doubt would have done, tiJl she thawed out again. 

The second set of eggs is laidin June. The full-fledged 
young are of a mottled gray color, somewhat like the first 
plumage of young screech owls. The nest is made of stub- 
ble, rootlets and dried grasses, sometime having a little wool 
or horse-hair in the lining. It is well sunken into the ground 
and is generally a frail, loose and inartistic structure. The 
eggs,commonly four, about .88x.62, are grayish white, thickly 
speckled all over with greenish brown, having a similar 
marking of pale blue or purplish-brown. They cannot be 
easily mistaken for any other egg in thislocality. Our only 
bird’s egg which they resemble ‘in color is that of the 
shrikes, and the marking is very much finer than that of 
these. 

Mr. James Booth, of Drummondville, Ontario, for over 
thirty years a distinguished taxidermist for Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo and the region about, says that the horned larks did 
not breed here formerly; that this southern extension of 
their breeding habitat is a recent and noticeable change. 
Audubon found tke nests of this species common on the 
moss-clad coasts of Labrador; and Mr. James Fortiscue, an 
excellent correspondent of mine, who is chief factor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company at York Factory, reports it as a 
summer visitor ahout Hudson’s Bay, building its nest ‘‘in 
grass along the coast.” The species is now known to breed 
in Canada West, and in the Northwestern States generally, 
while one variety is known to breed in New Mexico. This 
latter variety is said to be smaller and _ brighter-colored than 
the common type, while that of the Noithwest is larger and 
lighter in color. As one approaches the Atlantic States, the 
horned lark is still only irregularly migratory in large flocks; 
this common type being in norespect different from its Eu- 
ropean representative. 

Ordinarily the horned lark is strictly terrestrial. When 
alighted it is most commonly seen resting on the ground or 
walking—it is a great walker, maintaining its center of 

avity by a graceful dove-like motion of the head. Never 
is it seen ina tree, nor at any time when at rest does it 
aspire above the top rail of the fence. It has one trick, how- 
ever, strangely in contrast with its ordinary lowliness, and 
which ever greatly perplexed me. It was a sunny afternoon 
late in May. Hearing its song, now quite familiar to me, 
I strolled warily through the open field hoping to find its 
nest. But whence came the song? It was as puzzling as 
the voice of a ventriloquist. Now it seemed on the right, 
and now on the left, and now in some other direction. 
Presently I caught the way of the sound, and lo, its author 
was soaring high in air, moving in short curves up, up, 
singing for a few moments as he sailed with expanded 
wings before each flitting curve upward, till he became a 
mere speck iu the ethereal blue, and finally I could scarcely 
tell whether I saw him or not. But I still heard the song, 
one that never can be mistaken, so unlike is it to the voice 
of any other bird. At first you can scarcely consent to be 
pleased with it, and are tempted to com it to the creak- 
ing of an un, wheelbarrow. ‘‘Quit, quit, quit your 
silly rig and get away,” it seemed to say, the first three or 
four syllables being slowly and distinctly uttered, and the 
rest somewhat hastily run together. However, like the 
faces and voices of certain people, this ditty sweetens on 
acepatpionce, and finally becomes a real source of pleasure. 

3ut I must not be diverting. 1 am still looking into the 
—_ blue, when the black speck unmistakably a 
and gradually enlarges as the bird approaches. own, 
down he comes, meteor-like, with wings almost closed, un- 
til one fears that he will dash out his life on the earth. 























But no, he has alighted in safety, and steps along with all 
his wonted. stateliness, dividing the time between his 
luncheon and his song. Many a time since, and sometime 
as early as the last days of February, I have witnessed the 
same manoeuver, and always with renewed pleasure. So 
Bayard Taylor is not mistaken after all, when in his 
‘Spring Pastoral ” he speaks of — 


‘“‘Larks responding aloft to the mellow flute of the bluebird.” 


And though the song of our bird can bear no comparison 
to the astounding song-flights of the sky-lark, their similar- 
ity of manner indicates the relationship of the two species. 

But in the distant Northwest we have a very wonderful 
bird, the Missouri sky-lark, whichin its lofty flight and great 
powers of song, seems scarcely if at all second to the 
famous bird of the Old World. 

The horned lark is 7 to 74 inches long, somewhat larger 
than an ordinary-sized sparrow, its shape being as peculiar 
asits voice. The bill is rather long for a song bird, quite 
pointed, and a little curved; on the head of the male are 
two tufts of erectile black feathers, from which he receives 
part of his common name. Asin the case of other larks, 
but unlike the rest of the song birds, the scales of the leg 
extend around behind, and its hind claw is very long and 
straight. This lark is always ina squatting position with 
drooping tail when at rest. With a long black patch on 
each cheek, a somewhat triangular black spot on the upper 
part of the breast, reddish light brown above and dull white 
beneath, with yellow throat, long pointed wings tipped with 
black and a tail of the same color, a peculiar undulating 
flight often accompanied with a soft tscep or tseeper, whether 
sitting, walking, or flying, this bird readily appeals to the 
eye of the observer. lt was formerly placed with the 
Fringillade family among the sparrows and their relations, 
but it now stands with a lark family formed by later orni- 
thologists. In the main it is a seed-eating species, but also 
‘subsists largely on insects. 


FEEDING THE PINE GROsBEAKS.—Kennebec County, Me., 
Feb. 12.—This is not a game county, but it contains some 
sportsmen, one of whom takes great pleasure in reading the 
FOREST AND STREAM, and says amen to the stand taken i. 
relation to trout hozs, pot-hunters and park grabbers. This 
being close season, the only game we have is fox, which are 
quite plenty, but just now the snow is so light that it is hard 
to follow them, even on snow shoes. Only yesterday two foxes 
were seen from the village of C. This being an unusual 
cold winter, our northern friends, the pine grosbeaks, are 
with us, and I find they can be easily tamed if, instead of 
giving them a charge of fine siot, a person will take the 
trouble to throw out a little cracked corn or crumbs for 
them. AsI write, about a dozen of the birds are gathered 
ou and about the window sill eating canary seed and cracker 
crumbs, which are daily thrown out to them, to the delight 
of two very small boys who stand within a foot of the birds 
as they are eating.—12-GAUGE, 


Migratory Quaim.—Dover, N. H., Feb, 1.—Thirteen 
migratory quail were seen in the yard of the Cocheco Manu- 
facturing Co. yesterday, by several persons. This yard is 
in the center of the city. How came they there?—G. A. 
W. [We should like to have further information about 
this matter. | 


Game Bag and Gun. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


WHEN THIS OLD GUN WAS NEw. 


HEN this old gun was new 
*Twas in life’s youthful time, 
When flowing locks were golden-brown 
That now are white with time. 
When skies were bright and meadows green, 
Days all too short for play, 
And preci>us was each moment, 
Of the weekly holiday! 








Ah, then when first the flush of dawn 
Lit up the eastern sky, 

Now joyous from the garden gate, 
Out to the fields to fly! 

Sometime with little slender rod 
With line of silken strand, 

We'd seek the winding river’s marge, 
A gay, exultant band. 


Sometime we'd seek the old mill-pond, 
Down where the trees leaned o’er, 
Where water-lilies were afloat, 
And cat-tails lined the shore, 
To cast for chub, or perch, or trout, 
Or pike, or yellow bream, 
And fill our wicker baskets 
With treasures of the stream. 


But greater yet the joy to lift 
This old gun from the wall, 

And pass forth where the piny-woods 
Rose shadowy and tall. 

For there the blue wood-pigeons flew, 
There on wild berries fed, 

And when this little gun outspoke 
How many were the dead! 


*Twas but a simple flint-lock thing, 
Long ere the cap and cone, 

But still its powers seem’d marvelous, 
And the gun was all our own! 

How precious seem’d our powder store, 
Precious as sands of gold, 

Our shot-bag was a treasury 
Of leaden wealth untold! 


Since then full many years have sped, 
We’ve hunted far and near, 

But never was such sporting joy 
As in that earliest year. 

A costlier weapon we have swung, 
The smart breech-loader vorne, 

But none so dear-beloved as this, 


The child , bruis’d and worn! 
—_ —Isaac McLELLay. 











































IN THE ST. LOUIS VALLEY. 


Ss is situated nearly in the central part of the . 
San Louis Valley, in the southern part of Colorado. 
Here we met Bert, as good a woodsman as there was in the 
valley, who was going out prospecting. He kindly invited 
us to go with him, assuring us we would have a good 
time. 

On the 7th of July, the day after our arrival, we started 
for the mountains, going to the southwest and turning our 
backs ou the snow-capped Sieria Blanca. 

There were four of usin the party, and the outfit con- 
sisted of an extra solid platform spring wagon, a good 
team, three saddle ponies as sure-footed as goats, a 10x10 
tent, and the requisite cooking utensils, four repeating 
rifles, two shotguns and two fly rods. After a very pleasant 
journey, during which we passed the plaza of San Rafael 
with its gaunt and vicious dogs and villainous-looking in- 
habitants, we came to Conejos with its Church and Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, both of which are constructed princi- 
pally of adobe mud. Here we met its good-natured, accom- 
modating sheriff, Joe Smith, who is ever willing to render 
the stranger any favor he may ask in regard to shooting and 
fishing. 

After leaving Conejos, prairie dogs become very numer- 
ous; but the owl and rattlesnake found further north are 
here wanting. 

When we struck the Los Pinos Creek we left our wagon, 
and after packing our outfit on ‘“Rocky Mountain elevators” 
(burros), started on. About five miles up we pitched our 
tent in a clump of pines right by the creek. We were now 
about two miles east of Toltec gorge and just over the line 
in New Mexico, and in as pretty a country as one could 
wish to see. 

The following day we went up into the mountains, and 
before returning Bert shot a doe, and my friend Charley and 
I bagged five grouse. After returning, just before sunset, 
I jointed my rod and started out for trout, and before land- 
ing a half a dozen I managed to break the tip of my pole on 
account of my ignorance of the manner in which to land 
them. It, however, did not take me long to learn a point 
or two, and in two hours I had fully ten pounds of fish. 
Bert, however, had been more successful. 

That night we had a glorious supper of venison, grouse, 
trout and the never-to-be-forgotten flapjacks. After a 
smoke and some yarns we turned in. 

Between hunting, fishing and prospecting I passed seven 
of the happiest weeks of my life. On one occasion when 
we happened to get out of venison, and were sick and tired 
of trout, we invested in a goat from a Mexican herder that 
happened to pass through the mountains with the herd. 
Though the meat was not as delicate as some other, I was 
surprised at its passable relish. 

In fly-fishing 1 found that any fly not highly colered was 
good, although the “professor” and ‘‘dunghill” seemed to be 
the best. 

During the seven weeks we were in the mountains a cin- 
namon bear was shot by Bert, and Charley and I shot three 

deer. Deer seemed to be very plentiful, but at that season 
they were in the aspen timber and very hard to shoot. Bert, 
however, got two. 

One night we were annoyed by a mountain lion, and at 
one time thought he was bothering our stock; but after an 
inspection found everything all right. He had evidently 
smelled the meat that was hanging up near our tent. 

The shooting on the prairie in the valley is very fine. 
After saddling our ponies, and with a shotgun and car- 
tridges stuffed in every available pocket, we started out 
duck or goose shooting. Riding along the Rio Grande, be- 
ginning near Alamosa, we swing along at an casy gallop, 
and when a flock of ducks or geese are sighted we circle off 
on the prairie. When opposite the ducks or geese, jump 
from the ponies, and running up to the bank shoot the fowl 
as they rise. ‘Lhe river being constderably lower than the 
banks, this can easily be done. 

The lakes in the valley also afford good shooting for fowl, 
and lots of sport can be obtained. 

The three months I spent in the valley were the most 
pleasant I can look back to, and sheuld any wishing sport 
go to Alamosa he will find it, certainly if he is lucky enough 
to get into the company of Bert. CaNon PETE. 

Jersey City, Feb. 15. 

























































































THE DUSKY DUCK. 


eee years ago 1 shot my first dusky 
duck. My father was a fine shot, and spent a great 
deal of time in the woods and on the lakes of New England. 

He had four boys, all of whom were very fond of the 
gun. We were not allowed to have a gun till we were four- 
teen years of age, and as I was the youngest boy my turn 
to have a gun did not come unti! all my brothers had lefi 
home. I used to go with my father in the woods and on 
the lakes long before 1 had a gun, and I knew how to set 
the decoy ducks well. 

We lived on the shore of a small pond called Smith’s 
Pond, situated between Fresh and Spy ponds in the town 
of West Cambridge, Mass. It is now Belmont. This little 
pond was quite a _— for dusky ducks, teal, bluebills, coot, 
etc. We always kept forty or fifty dark colored tame ducks 
for decoys. Many of them were fine callers, and when a 
dusky duck or teal came to the pond, were sure to bring 
them in. 

Very few duck are as shy as the dusky duck, but they are 
very easy to decoy, if one has tame ducks that are good 
callers. When they come into the decoys they will sit 
motionless on the water for fifteen or twenty minutes, then 
if nothing disturbs them (if there are more than one) they 
will swim together. But if they see the least motion they 
are off like the wind, and will seldom stop till they get to 
some other lake or pond. 

Sandy Pond, in Lincoln, Mass., was a fine place for black 
or dusky ducks. They like the wooded shores of that 
beautiful sheet of water. Seventeen years ago I came to 
Northwestern Iowa and since then have seen but three dusky 
ducks. One was killed ten miles north of this place by 
Messrs. Kain, Foster und Howland, of New York; which 
killed it I do not know; it was with a flock of mallards; all 
of them shot and this duck came down. It was one of the 
finest specimens lever saw. Since then my brother shot 
one at Buffalo Fork, asmal] stream twelve miles north of 
town. I saw one three years ago with two mallards, on the 
upper Des Moines, but did not kill it. 1 think they are 
scarce in the West, as most of the Western sportsmen have 
never seen one, J. G. 8. 

ALgona, Iowa. 
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THE BIG GAME AND THE PARK. 


Kditor Forest and Stream: 

I commend the course taken by the ForEst AND STREAM 
in the matter of the National Park grab, and your hearty 
support of Senator Vest’s bill, all of which I indorse, except 
the proposed Park extension. This I deem unwise and un- 
warranted. This clause in the bill was inserted, 1 believe, 
to conform to the recommendation of Lieutenant-General 
Sheridan in his report of Nov. 1, 1882, to the War Depart- 
ment, which proposes to extend the limits of the Park forty 
miles east a ten miles south. The extension east would 
take in a large and rich mining district, known as the New 
World Mining District (so-called the Clark’s Fork Mines). 
These mines have been occupied for ten years. The entire 
tract which the bill proposes to take in is a mineral-bearing 
country. But this matter we will leave to our delegate in 
Congress. I hope Congress will not grant any exclusive 
privileges within the limits of the Park; 640 acres would be 
a very large tract of land, as it could be so mapped out as 
to take in the entire upper geyser basin, in which are situ- 
ated nearly all the most wonderful and interesting geysers 
in the Park. I trust that in granting privileges Congress 
will not allow any hotel or other structure to be erected 
nearer than one-fourth of a mile to any of these great won- 
ders, and that a survey may be made aud permanent lines 
established, taking in all the beautiful springs and geysers, 
and that the same may be forever free. The ForEstT AND 
STREAM has well said that pasture lands are very scarce, 
particularly in the vicinity of the geyser basin, and for this 
reason should be free to all. I should think that twenty 
acres of land with each hotel privilege, would be a very 
large one, and that this rule should apply to location of 
such privileges throughout the entire Park. 

Much has been said upon the subject of game protection, 
and I believe Gen. Sheridan recommended the extension of 
the Park particularly that the noble game of the Rocky 
Mountains might find a retreat from skin hunters. I here- 
with submit some figures showing shipments of skins from 
Bozeman, which has been the principal shipping point of 
Eastern Montana for many years, which, however, is now 
somewhat changed by reason of the settlement of the country 
along the Yellowstone River and the opening of new markets 
for skins. Iam now and have been, since 1870, familiar 
with these matters and submit the figures to show what 
species of game most need protection. In 1874 the follow- 
ing shipments were made from Bozeman: 

Elk skins, 97,600 lbs.; deer skins, 83,350 lbs.; antelope 
skins, 33,407 lbs.; mountain sheep skins, 760 Ibs. ;. moose 
skins, 4 skins only; bison, none. 

Average weight of skins: Elk, 124 Ibs. each; deer, 3% Ibs. ; 
antelope, 2% lbs.; mountain, 3% lbs. 

This includes the entire catch of skins sold by white 
hunters and Indians. The average prices being for elk skins 
20 to 80 cents per pound, deer 24 to 35 cents per pound, 
antelope 27 to 40 cents per pound, mountain sheep 15 to 20 
cents per pound, moose skins 20 to 30 cents per pound. 
During the two years following shipments were light, owing 
to the market being overstocked and prices consequently 
low. The shipments of one house from October, 1881, until 
July, 1882, were as follows: Elk skins 45,000 lbs., deer skins 
35, Ibs., antelope skins 5,000 lbs., mountain sheep skins 
960 Ibs., moose, three skins only, bison none. 

Never within my recollection has a bison skin been offered 
for sale by a skin hunter in this market, and I have knowl- 
edge of but one skin having been brought to this vicinity 
from the Park. The reason is that during the period when 
his skin is most valuable—October, November and Decem- 
ber—the bison does not leave the high altitudes. Therefore 
to hunt him is to encounter deep snows; his whereabouts 
are uncertain, for there are but few herds; his skin is heavy 
and cumbersome to handle; hence it does not pay the skin 
hunter to hunt him; for these reasons only he is safe from 
skin hunters. Tourists and sportsmen, who linger to hunt 
in the Park, are his only enemies. Moose are found at all 
seasons in the thick forests of the high mountains, and are 
not numerous enough to warrant hunting them for their 
skins. The mountain sheep, from their peculiar habits, 
flourish in the highest and most rocky and rugged moun- 
tains, and if protected during lambing season will take care 
of themselves and last for many generations tocome. Of 
these animals the bison and moose should be particularly 
protected from sportsmen and others during the summer 
season, when their feeding grounds are accessible. 

It will be seen by the larger quantities of elk and deer 


.killed for skins, they are by far the most numerous, and 


must be soon protected, or it will be too late. Two or three 
severe winters with deep snows, a good demand for skins 
with such — as prevailed in 1874, will seal the fate of 


the ek and deer of the Rocky Mountains. The all import- 
ant question presents itself—can the animals be protected? 
Surely not by simply extending the limits of the Park; cer- 


tainly not by any law that Congress can devise for their 
protection within the Park. I believe this can be accom- 
lished only by the hearty co-operation of the Territories of 
yoming, Montana and Idaho, and the passage of such laws 
by the Territorial Legislatures as will entirely stop the kill- 
ing for skins only. illing should only be allowed from 
August 15 to 
migratory habits of the elk and deer are such that the first 


October snows are the signal to descend from the secure 


summer retreat high up in the densely timbered mountains, 
even above the timber line, where snow banks are found at 


all seasons of the year, to lower levels; and as the season ad- 
vances the journey is continued until the base of the moun- 
‘tains is reached, then the table lands, then a general scat- 


tering—far’ beyond the limits of the Park. Some elk, 
however, remain near its borders, during mild winters, and 
are killed more or less by skin hunters. Deer do not remain 
in‘nor near the Park during the winter. The great slaughter, 


however, takes place along the tributaries of the Yellow- 
stone and Missouri rivers, and goes on unceasingly from 


November until May, when, asthe snow begins to disappear, 
and new-grass starts, such animals as have eurvived: this 
slaughter turn their faces once more toward the mountains, 
and follow the melting snow until the summer retreat is 
reached. 

To illustrate how mercilessly game is slaughtered, I will 
relate one instance that came within my own observation. 
While traveling down the Yellowstone in the winter of 1880, 
in the month of February, the snow being decp, sleighs 
were used by the stage company in place of wagons. There 
was a crust on the snow, strong enough in places to hold 
my weight. The driver and 1 discovered a band of antelope 
in the road some distance in advance of us. At first -they 
were somewhat shy, and would run as we approached, but 
finally we came quite near them, There being about fifty, 







































































December 1, and then only for food. The 


they occupied a long space in the road, and as they became | 
accustomed .to us, we came very near them. I would reach | 
out of the sleigh, pick up pieces of snow crust, and throw 
among them. They seemed quite as tame as a flock of 
sheep. We noticed that the legs of nearly all these animals 
were badly lacerated, this being caused by traveling and 
breaking through the hard crust. These animals traveled 
in advance of us some-miles, never ot to leave the 
sleigh track. We finally met two hunters, and the animals 
bounded off through the snow a short distance and stopped. 
The hunters got down from their horses, and the work of 
slaughter began. Before we passed the next ridge, a quarter 
of a mile distant, five antelope had been killed and the re- 
mainder were scattered around, none beyond rifle range. 
These animals had scarcely life enough left.to run from the 
hunter, even if the depth of snow and crust had not rendered 
such a thing impossible. 

In this way the antelope of the - Yellowstone Valley 
have been nearly exterminated; and I repeat, that unless a 
remedy is soon found, the elk and black-tailed deer will 
share the same fate. The reader will ask, Have youno game 
laws? Certainly. Section 641 of the Revised Statutes of 
Montana prohibits the killing of buffalo, elk, black-tailed 
deer, white-tailed deer, mountain sheep, Rocky Mountain 
goat and antelope, from February 1 until August 10, penalty 
not less than $50.00 nor more than $250.00. Section 642 
prohibits the killing of any of these animals at any time for 
the skins, penalty not less than $50.00 nor more than $250, 
but these laws are a dead letter and canrot be enforced, for | 
the reason that our Territory is so vast in extent, there being | 
ninety thousand square miles within its borders, with a popu- 
lation of about sixty thousand, Many of the best game dis- 
tricts are distant from settlements, and difficult of access in 
winter and spring, when it is the most necessary to protect 
game. Many hunters locate in_ the fall before snow falls, 
and await the arrival of game and take their skins to market; 
until June and July, after the snow has disappeared. The 
entire United States Army, while it might protect, or parti- 
ally protect, the 3,344 square miles included in the National 
Park, would be powerless to enforce the game laws as they 
now are. 

Can a remedy be suggested? In my opinion, your corres- 
pondent ‘‘P.” sounded the keynote when he recommended 
that the shipment of elk, deer, antelope and mountain sheep 
skins from the Territory be prohibited, and the passage of 
laws, making it unlawful for any railroad or steamboat 
company, or any other common carrier to transport or carry 
the same from the Territory. That article came from a per- 
son thoroughly conversant with the subject in question. 

ANGLER. 

Bozeman, Montana, Jan. 24, 1883. 

The Cheyenne Daily Leader, February 8, reports: Public- 
spirited citizens are at work, independently of the Governor 
and Secretary of the Territory, endeavoring to bring the 
United States Senate to a sense of the injustice which would 
be done Wyoming if the Yellowstone Park were to be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the laws of Montana. The 
following letter, written by Hon. Harry Oelrichs to Senator 
Vest, Chairman of the Committee on Territories, contains 
sound arguments from a good authority for the retention of 
the Park under Wyoming laws: 

THE Home Rancu, CuEYENNE, Wyo., Feb. 8, 1883. 
To . _ George G. Vest, U. 8. Senator, Washington, 

Honorable Sir—Referring to a letter dated December 29, 
from Gov. Crosby of Montana, to you, and believing you 
are interesting yourself in the preservation of game in the 
Yellowstone Rational Park, I address you in the name of 
the Wyoming Game Protective Association, and, in reciting 
certain facts, which may be new to you, and in offering a 
few suggestions, I trust they will be received in the same 
good spirit of national pride and sport which dictates them. 
Although sympathizing strongly with the object which 
prompts Governor Crosby’s letter, I fear it has, with its 
great publicity, tended to mislead, both as regards the geo- 
graphical position of the Park, as well as the efforts of the 
good people of Wyoming to protect game for the same. As 
the large proportion of nineteen-twentieths of the country 
set apart as a national reservation was taken from Wyoming, 
the odd one-twentieth coming from Idaho and Montana, 
and as a movement is now on foot to virtually incorporate 
the Park into a county of Montana, our people are naturally 
growing jealous. Thus far the only laws of either Territory 
which in any way affect the interests of the Park, are those 
for the protection of game near its borders. The Wyoming 
Territorial Legislature of 1882 enacted game laws, of which 
the enclosed isa copy. In them will be found embodied all 
the points Governor Crosby recommends for his Territory. 
He suggests imprisonment instead of fine as punishment for 
violation. We inflict as punishment for infringement of 
our laws either, or both. It is urged that transportation 
companies be prohibited carrying game unlawfully xilled. 
We go a step further and forbid individuals or corporations 
even to have in posssssion game unlawfully killed, or any 
green or untanned hides. 

Our people have organized and incorporated a game pro- 
tective association, which has been working this year with 
private funds only, but they have been enabled to accom- 
plish the following results: All common carriers have been 
forced to refuse contraband game or parts thereof, except 
in the extreme northern part of the Territory, where such 
game is transported into Montana, where traflic in the same 
is apparently allowed. We can furnish proof positive of 
parties having started from the southern portion: of this Ter- 
ritory on hunting excursions being prevented by their guides 
(who feared enforcement of our laws) killing more game 
than they could use until they reached Montana, where they 
were taken across the border to indulge in the alleged sport 
of murdering buffalo. We know of parties who had made 
arrangements last year to hunt here, but learning that the 
Wyoming laws were being enforced, changed base to Mon- 
tana. Hide hunters and game murderers in the extreme 
norih have openly defied our association, knowing they 
could find a market and protection in Montana. 

As the people of Wyoming have, through their Legislature, 
made wise game laws, and have also shown their ability to 
enforce them—at all events more thoroughly than Montana 
does—it is most earnestly to be hoped and prayed for that if 
it should be considered necessary to place the National Park 
under the laws of a Territory, it will be given to her from 
whom it was taken by the Federal Government, and to her 
whose people have since then shown their pride in what they 
have practically looked upon as their own by a zealous regard 
to the preservation of the Park’s greatest beauty—its game. 
‘Tf the area of this reservation should be increased, as sug- 
gested by Governor Crosby, it would be taken from Wyom- 





ing. If the preservation of ome is the real issue, the follow- 
ing notes, which are gathe from real experience, are re- 
spectfully submitted. In this open prairie country game 
ranges in a very different manner from that in which they 
do in the Adirondacks or Allegheny mountains, There a 
preserve of fifty square miles might be effectual; here even 
the extent of the Yellowstone Park (8,500 square miles) 
would be virtually useless for such a purpose. Buffalo are 
apt to wander four or five hundred alee tween their sum- 
mer and winter ranges. Elk, black and white-tailed deer, 
as well as antelope, leave their ranges to bring forth their 
young; therefore, preserving a small area would not avail 
much. The strictest protection in all the wild country is 
needed; but if anything is to be done it should be done at 
once. 

If the Federal Government would give at least her Terri- 
tories a general law on the subject, then United States 
Marshals and their deputies would have to see to the enforce- 
ment of the same, and they would also carry against the 
bands or companies of hide hunters the good, moral weight 
of having the ‘‘blue coats” to back them. 

Indians are allowed to leave their reservations to hunt on 
passes from their agents, As they have neither use for 
hides nor meat, being liberally provided with both blankets 
and beef by the Government, and as their slaughter is in- 
variably wanton, it might be well to stop the issuance of 
such passes. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of your efforts to secure 
the preservation of game, I am, yours respectfully, 

Harry OELRICHS, 
President of the Wyoming Game Protective Association. 


THE GUINEA FOWL AS GAME. 


6 ig = are numbers of guinea fowl wild in the island of 
. Santo Domingo, and they have beenthere beyond the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. They are very prolific. 
Ihave often seen as many as fifteen-ina brood. I think 
they hatch oftener than once a year; at least they hatch at 
any and all seasons of the year. They are to be found 
about the corn and rice fields, as well as in the open 
savanna miles away from any food, except such as is 
afforded by the native grasses. Their crops often show 
nothing but grass seed of different varieties. ‘They are an 
exccedingly shy bird, difficult to approach, and wonderfully 
strong and swift on the wing, as different from the tame 
bird as a wild hog is from the domestic animal. , 

On one occasion we made camp late in the afternoon at a 
cattle station in the savanna, where the proprietors came 
twice a year to brand the calves and select the beeves, stop- 
ping three or four weeks each time. During the rest of the 

ear no one lived there. Near sundown, tempted by the 

almy atmosphere and witching lights and shades, I strolled 
some distance from camp, and saw a very large covey of 
guineas. I promised myself some sport in the morning, 
and was up and away at the first break of day. After a 
time I discovered at a distance a flock of guineas feeding in 
a portion of the savanna where the pine trees were three to 
four rods apart, tall, straight and free from limbs for a long 
way from the ground, and not a brush beside. I endeavored 
to get within gunshot by going from one tree to another, 
keeping myself as much hidden from sight as possible, at 
the same time watching the birds closely, and on seeing the 
least sign of apprehension, making a statue of myself. I 
spent over an hour in this way, the birds constantly feeding 
away from me. Then I flushed them out of range and they 
flew for arun that was densely timbered. I followed but 
failed to get a shot, and was forced to return to camp with- 
out a bird. I do not think that these birds had been shot at 
for months, if at all. 

They are harder to get a shot at than the ruffed grouse, 
but are much easier killed. With a16-bore 6% lbs. gun, I 
shot one from the limb of a small pine tree at a distance ot 
fifty-two long paces, striking the bird with one shot in the 
body. It fell immediately to the ground; and when I picked 
it up, was dead. I have shot agreen parrot at so shorta 
range that four shot passed through its body, and then I had 
to resort to other means to kill it. 

There were no bird dogs in Santo Domingo at the time I 
was there, A friend had a mongrel shepherd that he thought 
a very good dog to hunt birds. I tried him. He would 
trail the — fowl. They would allow him to come quite 
close, and then take position in the nearest tree and watch 
the dog. I think from their actions they would lie pretty 
well to the proper kind of a dog. The wild guinea is simi 
lar in edible qualities to the ruffed grouse. Although I 
have bagged a great many, I never saw a very fat one. 
They were plump, juicy and tender, and a very fine flavor. 
I had the best success in shooting them by scattering a flock 
just before roosting time. The following morning, being 
on the ground before daylight, when the calling would com 
mence, the chances were favorable for a few flying shots. 

L. Kent, M.D 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


= late continued rain has completely freed the Dela- 
d ware River from ice, and the marshes bordering it 
which were until the past week frozen up, have been en- 
tirely cleared, owing to the high tides having liberated and 
floated off their hardened covering. Some seasons we have 
had a return of the marsh ducks to our streams as early as 
this, but I cannot learn of any baldpates or s __ hav- 
ing appeared in the Delaware as yet, although the feeding 

ounds might be said tobe in good condition for them, 

e shall have some severe weather before spring, and need 
not look for marshfowl before the first week in March, 
and not then unless the season is favorable. 

I wish our sportsmen would content themselves with 
autumn shooting alone, and allow the comparatively few 
ducks which stop in our marshes in the spring, preparatory 
to going northward to breed, to remain the short time un- 
molested. In fact the snipe should not be hunted; but we 
cannot blame the boys so long as a law permits. 

Some few purple grackles and robins have shown them- 
selves in Delaware county, near Media, Iam told. This is 
very early for them. é seldem look for them before 
March. One of our local papers tells of a “‘brown thrasher” 
ferruginous thrush) that has wintered in Chester county. 

his is remarkable, as the bird is migratory and passes the 
cold weather in the South. 

Several of our Philadelphia hotel and restaurant propri- 
etors have kept over a number of quail this winter. One 
has a covey domiciled in his front show window, the bot- 
tom of the window being covered with moss, etc., and the 
quail made comfortable. The birds attract much attention. 
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ASLEEP AT HIS POST.—Drawn ror THE Forest anp StREAM By W. H. McDovaaLt. 


SUMMER SHOOTING. 
‘Hear the other side,” says the proverb.—‘‘Clericus.”’ 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘‘Clericus.” in his article on “‘Summer Shooting,” in your 
issue of February 15, laments the restrictions cruelly put on 
certain human beings called ‘‘brain-workers.” These poor 
creatures, as he groups them, are clergymen, college pro- 
fessors, school teachers, lawyers, actors, artists of all kinds, 
and the ‘‘physicians at least of the wealthy classes.” 
[How many ‘‘classes” have we in this republic?] This list 
excludes engineers, whether military, mining, mechanical. 
or civil, that is if the last named do not meddle with the 
architects; sea-faring men, baggage-masters, officers of the 
army, telegraph operators, foreign ministers, street-car 
drivers, dentists, hotel clerks, members of Congress, dealers 
in fishing tackle, officers of the internal revenue service and 
plumbers and pawnbrokers and a few other ‘‘classes.” 

Finding myself in the smaller and more exclusive class, I 
feel privileged to join the lament with that of ‘‘Clericus.” 
“‘Clericus” asks: ‘‘Now is there nothing owed to the above 
classes?” (That’s my class, you remember. You see he 
starts right, for he puts us, ¢. ¢., our class, on the Cr. side 
of the sheet. The reader will note that the plumber be- 
longs to the class containing the officer of the internal rev- 
enue service and the pawnbroker.) ‘‘Are there no conces- 
sions to be made in their behalf?” ‘‘What lover of the 
chase cares to go to the North Woods if there is no chance 
on the deer?” This last lament in behalf of my class is no 
doubt all right, but to me reads a little ambiguous. 

My wife, who has just read it, says: ‘‘It is all clear 
enough, it means that ‘Clericus’ won’t go to the woods if 
the deer have any chance. How stupid! My dear, your 
brain is overworked.” ‘‘No, my love, my brain is not 
overworked—worse than that—I ama victim!” ‘‘What? 
Victim! Havn’t lost any of my money, I hope!” No, love 
—don’t!—just one moment. I’m the victim of the strange 
fascination ofi——” ‘‘Who! Who!!” ‘‘One moment, my 
darling, of—of the trigger.” ‘‘Oh! that’s all, is it?” ‘‘Yes, 


” 


and that’s what ‘Clericus’ says he has badly. Yes, and he, 


says it is hard to get rid of. Healso says: ‘‘Thereis no 
encouragement for the professional men [?. ¢., our class, 
you know, my dear] to give themselves to a recreation 
which, like sleep, ‘knits up the ravel’d sleeve of care, is 
balm of hurt minds and chief nourisher in life’s feast.’ 
Those are his words and he knows. He says I ought ‘to 
take to the woods’ and——” “ dear, I thought you called 
me to listen to an article you wad written for Forest AND 
Stream?” “Oh, yes, I forgot, here it is, short’ and—well, 
like yourself, my North Woods woman, my anglertrix.” 

It is to me, a “brain-worker,” incredible how a ‘‘Cleri- 
cus” could have written that article advocating summer 
shooting. The close season docs not suit the time of the 
vacation of ope and others. This is a reason, sufficient 
to ‘‘Clericus,” why the game laws should be changed. The 
law of the land and the law of nature ‘are against summer 

ooting. The game laws, after much discussion -and infi- 
nite trouble, have been laid down so that, on the whole, 


they folluw the law of nature. which fixes certain times and 
seasons for the bringing forth of young, and for the mother’s 
care for her offspring. To shoot her then, in the fullness of 
her love, and to leave her darling to the merciless elements, 
and beasts of prey, or starvation, is a cruelty that no one, if 
thoughtful, can be guilty of. This is the sentiment which 
underlies that legislation whose intent is to protect our game 
| during the season of motherly love and of helpless infancy. 
A PROFESSOR. 
| MICHIGAN NOTES. 
es winter in this region has been unusually severe. 
In December there was a depth of forty-six inches of 
snow at one time, and there are now ten feet or more on the 
ground. This has no crust, but is very solid, so as to make it 
difficult for any animal of large size to wade through it. 
There were a good many deer here last fall, and a number 
were shot. Ido not think many have been killed since the 
expiration of close time, but afew have suffered. Those 
who hunt out of season keep it quiet, as there is a strong 
feeling among many of our hunters that the practice should 
be discouraged. I learn that one man, living on the ‘‘Six- 
mile” Lake, has captured three or four deer and has them in 
his barnalive. Probably he has not read the law against ‘‘hunt- 
ing or pursuing” these animals out of season. This same man 
was once fined for crust-hunting, and his turn may come again. 

The deer were hustled about lively enough on the first 
snows. I knew eight men to meet on the track of one buck, 
and they didn’t get him, either. 

There are no quail near here. Ruffed grouse have been 

uite abundant this fall, and there are a good many winter 
Teas in the open rivers connecting our lakes. 

Foxes are abundant, and a few are shot. No one can 
keep hounds here, as the still-hunters always shoot them. 

Two or three bears were shot this season; one of them 
was pursued one day by seven hunters through a swamp 
covering a few hundred acres. The snow was deepand 
they gave it up at night, and went to bed. So did tie bear. 
Next day an old hunter went alone and shot him. . 

We were for several weeks interested in the gambols of 
three or four otters in and about the open water at the hcad 
of one lake, andin the river which empties therein. The 
same thing occurred two years ago, and although the crea- 
tures were often seen within a few rods of the bridge, I do 
not think that any of them wére injured during their stay. 
Some of the boys tried to shoot them; but you know their 
guns generally miss or ‘‘hang fire.” One of them, lhow- 
ever fnot the boys, but the otters), probably owed its ife to 
the courtesy of one of our best shots and hunters, who had 
his carbine levelled on it at point-blank range, but refrained 
from shooting because he knew that if killed the animal 
would sivk and be lost in the deep water. 

It has heretofore been my impression that otters seldom 
remained for so long a time in one place, unless when the 
young were very small, and it seems strange to me that they 
should stay so long in sight of a village, and play about in 
rifle range of a constantly traveled thoroughfare, x. 

CenTrat Lake, Mich., Feb. 11, 1883, 





EFFECTS OF SPRING SHOOTING. 
a sportsman that has lived in the Quaker City for the 
past twenty years can note many changes that have 
taken place in the shooting grounds in and about Philadel- 
phia county in that time. here one particular spot was 
yearly visited by snipe and a fair bag could always be 
counted on, it has long since been deserted by the birds, and 
they have to be sought for elsewhere. Who that has shot 
at all does not remember the meadows bordering Darby 
Creek, Potts’ meadows, the grounds near the Cross Keys 
and around Captain Serrill’s? All were close to the city, 
where ten or twelve years ago it was a poor day when 
twelve or fifteen birds could not be killed in proper season. 
Now a tramp over all these meadows would not start a 
brace of snipe in the most propitious weather, unless, as it 
was last autumn, an unaccountable flight suddenly ap- 
peared and reminded the old stager of what kad been once 
a@ common occurrence, especially in the spring. 

The writer can call to mind the daily killing in the after- 
noon, ten years ago, of two or three brace of snipe by Mr. 
George Twaddell and himself within the limits of West 
Philadelphia, not a mile from Mr. Twaddell’s homestead. 
This favorite feeding ground is now never visited by the 
birds, and it is evident their numbers are yearly decreasing, 
doubtless owing to spring shooting, which we are all guilty 
- — which we will still indulge in so long as it is allowed 

y law. 

It was commen not many years ago to find good wood- 
cock shooting within and but a short distance of Philadel- 
phia. Many birds were killed along the Schuylkill River, 
and almost every river cripple harbored a pair, and the 
covers fringing the different creeks in Philadelphia county 
were sure to be the home of more than one longbill. Some 
of the Philadelphia readers of Forest AND STREAM can re- 
member how they once slipped in back of Woodland’s 
Cemetery early of a July morning and brought out two or 
three woodcock, and can call to mind the excelent feeding 

rounds on the Cobb Creek running at the foot of Mt. 
Moriah enclosure. All these grounds are as they once were, 
not a whit changed. But the birds are not there as of yore. 
Would it not be wise to abolish all summer woodcock shoot- 
ing as a means to increase the number of our fall visitors? 

Bunting’s thicket, long since cut down, and a growth of 
sapling—now a wood—just outside Philadelphia county 
limits, on the Baltimore turnpike, was a dozen years ago 
regularly eee every autumn by woodcock. Similar 
good ground lies in the same neighborhood now, but it is 
seldom a woodcock is found there. We are tola that the 
main cause of this scarcity of snipe and woodcock in the 
immediate vicinity of Philadelphia of late years may be at- 
tributed to the iscrease of sportsmen, the improvement in 
shotguns and to the education of the mass in shooting matters 
by sporting journals. ll this a be true in @ measure, 
but the prime reason is the killing of migratory game birds 
in the spring of the year. Granting that s g literature 
ha ‘done itsshare in fostering a desire for sports on the 
fart of the public, for this very. reason it should advocate 
the total stopping cverywhere of all spring shooting, and 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Sea and Fiver Hishing. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 





Poeta nascitur, non fit. Somay it be said of an angler, and once 
an angler always an angler, may be as positively asserted. True, he 
may have little or no practice with his rod for years, but present the 
opportunity and the angler is “‘to the fore,” with nerve aquiver for 
the first cast, and eye aready to mock the glint of the captured fish.— 
0. W. R., in last week's Forest and Stream. 


A TRIP TO NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


eee two years had passed since I had had the 


pleasure of luring the speckled denizens of the swift- 
flowing streams from their places of hiding, and the fever 
was becoming higher and higher until, metaphorically 
speaking, I was a very sick man, and needed the only medi- 
cine which could cure the disease, 7. ¢., a few days’ fishing. 
The ForEsT AND STREAM had much to do with the attack 
of fishing fever, and ‘‘Kingfisher’s” articles on Northern 
Michigan were eagerly perused each week. They but 
“added fuel to the flame,” and at last, after much inquiry, 
which I am forced to confess did not yield much informa- 
tion, I determined to go North and see if some of the won- 
derful stories told of that region were true. After consid- 
erable exhorting and long labor I succeeded in imparting to 
my friend M., a little of the enthusiasm which I felt 
myself, and we laid in a fine stock of flies, hooks, etc.— 
enough to capture ‘‘nearly, if not all,” the fish in Michigan. 
I nad been advised by a railroad friend to go to the Board- 
man, but after examining the guide-book of the G. R&I. 
R. R., we concluded to make our first stop at Kaikaska. 

Leaving Detroit one pleasant July evening on the Petos- 
key express of the D., L. & N. R. R., we obtained a good 
night’s rest and arrived at Kalkaska between five and six 
the next morning. Wending our way through the deep 
sand, which is one of the chief characteristics of that sec- 
tion, to the hotel, which had the word ‘‘Exchange” stand- 
ing boldly forth as a sign, we registered and ordered 
breakfast. Then I began to look round for a likely person 
to ‘‘tackle” on the fishing question. Nothing very promis- 
ing being in sight, I returned to the hotel and questioned 
the clerk. He was not posted, but turned to another party 
and asked him what he thought about it. He said he had 
not fished much, and did not think trout were plenty this 

ear; thought the best thing for us to do if we wanted fish- 
ing was to go to the Au Sable and try the grayling. That 
was out of the question, as our time was limited and we 
were not prepared for camping. ‘‘How about the Board- 
man; were there no fish in it?” ‘‘Well, there might be a 
few.” ‘Where was there any fish?” 

Just then in walked the proprietor of a livery stable and 
a companion. They evidently scented game and drew near. 
The livery man thought if we wanted trout the Rapid River 
was the place. How far was it? Oh, ten miles or so; he 
could furnish teams and his companion could be hired for a 
guide. Tae companion, a quiet-looking, middle-aged man, 
here held a subdued conversation with the livery man. 
Having made arrangements for starting as soon as possible, 
we went into breakfast. 

This was M.’s first experience in the country, and his ap- 
petite was not equal to the ‘‘grub” laid out on that table. 
His ‘‘forlorn hope” was the coffee, and when that proved to 
be anything but what he thought was coffee, it made him 
‘“‘weaken.” It did not take us Jong to dispatch the break- 
fast, and after changing our clothes we procured a lunch, 
boarded our democrat wagon and were off. The ride 
through the pine woods was pleasant, as the morning air 
was cool, and our ponies trotted along smartly. The road 
was fair, exeept very sandy in some places. M. was very 
much taken with the country, and enjoyed the wildness of 
the scenery and the novelty of the situation. I tried to im- 
prove my time by ‘“‘pumping” our guide in regard to the 
fish and fishing. He was an old-timer, and had taken the 
first party over to Rapid River. They were from Chicago 
and out ona lark. The guide did most of the fishing, but 
at that time it was no trick, according to his story, to take 
from thirty to fifty pounds of trout ina day’s fishing. He 
admitted, though, that now trout were not as plenty. I 
showed our guide my stock of flies to get his opinion, and 
was not very much elated to hear that ‘“‘they” used worms 
mostly and ‘‘fin,” ‘‘But you don’t find worms up here in 
this sand,” Iremarked. No. They had to send below for 
them. He had relatives at Royal Oak (a few miles from 
Detroit), who sent him a box of wormsevery year, and he sent 
them a box of trout. This was the first time in my experi- 
ence that worms were of so much consequence. 

Our ten-mile drive lengthened into twelve before Catton, 
our guide, concluded he had reached the spot he wanted. 
We stopped, unhitched the team and prepared for business. 
Catton took a small bottle from his pocket and proceeded to 
anoint his neck, ears, face and a. ‘“‘What’s that?” said 
M. ‘‘Skeeterizer, I call it,” replied Catton; ‘you fellers bet- 
tertry some.” M. was a little fastidious and thought not, 
while I concluded to brave it out. Asa boy, I had tramped 
the upland salt meadows of New Jersey, the home of flying, 
biting pests, and never had to use “dope,” so 1 thought I 
could stand it. Whether my skin was thicker in those days 
or New Jersey has been basely slandered I will not attempt 
to argue, but before the morning was over I wanted some 
‘‘Skeeterizer,” and like the eld chap in Texas with his re- 
volver, wanted it ‘‘blank badly too.”’ 

This being M.’s first experience I told him to keep with 
me, so we walked down to a bridge that crossed the stream 
near whcre we stopped, and I climbed out on a log and drop- 
ped my fly. M. took the other side of the bridge, and under 
my instructions tried several likely looking places, but noth- 
ing arose, and the only bite he got ,was that of a deer fly. 
I was more successful, for I managed to entice a small trout 
from beneath a log, and after one or two false moves hooked 
him. M. looked at the little fellow a momeut and turned 
up his nose. ‘‘Pshaw!” said he, ‘“‘might as well catch min- 
nows at the St. Clair Flats.” M. been there the sum- 
mer before and had, by chance, when out bass fishing, 
hooked a muscalonge, not in the mouth, but in the side, and 
after much work on the part of the ‘‘punter” landed the fish. 
Whether he expected to find thirty-pound fish in Rapid 
River I do not know. One thing I ae know, that is, that 
tront fishing had no charms for M.; he said he would sta: 
Sia Pa bridge and I could follow Catton down stream. 










Of all the streams I ever fished this was the worst, fallen 
timber, brush, undergrowth and flies. Mosquitoes, gnats 
and hidden holes, tumbling along seeking a clear spot where 
I could drop my fly, but finding few. I kept bravely on for 
about a mile, before I caught up with Catton. He had 
crossed the stream, and was wading some of the time. To 
the call, ‘What luck?” he replied, ‘‘Poor, never saw the 
time trout bit so poorly over here.” I agreed about the 
trout, but wanted to inquire about the flies. He had to 
acknowledge they were bad.‘ Catton said I had better try 
“worm,” as it was of no_ use trying to fish with a tly, the 
stream was so rapid and full of logs, brush, etc., that there 
was no chance to cast, beside the trout would not rise You 
must sink your bait deep enough to find them. I did not 
happen to have any split shot for a sinker, and was forced to 
continue as I had begun. 

It was now nearly noon and I proposed that we go back 
to the wagon for lunch. This Catton agreed to, as he 
‘lowed that after the sun began to sink a little the fish 
might bite better.” So we tramped back through some 
pretty tough woods to the wagon. Here we found M., who 
had given up fishing and was now killing time and flies at 
the same time. After lunch Catton proposed that we go 
down the river again about two miles and ke thought there 
we would get some fish. M. said he was not inclined to be 
piggish, he had enough; in fact, a little went a long way 
with him. I had come to fish, and so, telling Catton to lead 
on, I followed. Our experience of the morning was hardly 
improved upon, and after a tiresome tramp and very poor 
luck I voted a start for home. Catton was not satisfied, 
said he ‘‘had never had such poor luck on the river before, 
had often taken a basket full and not fished on half the 
ground we had.” This was fine consolation for me, of 
course, 

We wended our way to the wagon and counted our spoils. 
Catton had forty and I had eleven trout, most of them small. 
Of course he had the advantage of me knowing the stream 
and the best places, but, laying that one side, the worm, not 
the fly, was the taking thing in that locality, and I think all 
the trout streams of that description can not be fished with 
any success except with bait. Although it looks very nice 
on paper to advocate nothing but scientific fly-fishing; it 
makes any man feel better contented with himself and the 
world at large tu take a fair amount of fish, even if it must 
be done with the despised worm. So let any one who goes 
to Northern Michigan go prepared to fish with bait. 

Our ride back to Kalkaska was pleasant, and we arrived 
there soon after dark. M. concluded he liked to eat trout, 
if he did not care to catch them, and he did full justice to 
those prepared for us at the hotel. The next morning we 
were up early, ready to take the north-bound train for Pe- 
toskey. When we arrived there it was raining as if a second 
flood was upon us. By a bold dash we got from the train 
to the Arlington House, where we sat down to the first 
‘‘square meal” we had enjoyed since leaving Detroit. M. 
had never been to Mackinac, and concluded he would Icave 
me at Petoskey and go on to the island. I had been there, 
and was very anxious to go through the small lakes and try 
the fishing. So I left the train at Odin, where it connects 
with the little steamers that ply irom that port to Cheboy- 
gan. The rain still came down, and after I had reached the 
“City of Cheboygan” (the steamer was named for the city 
at the other end of the route) I almost regretted that I had 
not gone on with M. To add to the other discomforts, 
about thirty Indians came on board, bound for the huckle- 
berry pastures at Indian River. They had their bedding 
and household utensils, and filled the cabin to overflowing. 
I put on my ruber coat and sought the fresh air of the 
deck. 

A sail through this chain of lakes, which with its connect- 
ing rivers, passes across the State of Michigan frem Lake 
Michigan to Lake Huron, would be delightful on a pleasant 
day, and I would advise any one visiting that region to try 
it. but take more advice at the same time, and wait for a 
pleasant day. There were several young gentlemen on 
board, who were camped on Indian River, and three others 
who were going through, one of them had a 32-calibre rifle 
and the party amused themselves by popping at every living 
thing they saw. One gentleman (the owner of the rifle) was 
a capital shot, and after he had dropped a kingfisher froma 
tree on the river bank, one of his friends remarked ‘‘that 
settles it; did you ever see a Kentuckian who could not 
shoot a rifle?” At Indian River the Indians left us and also 
the campers. We could see their white tents from the boat 
and they did not louk comfortable in the rain—too much 
dampness is not conducive to comfort when camping. 

Passing through Indian River we came into Mullet Lake, 
and upon rounding the point the Mullet Lake House was 
before us. This is a really fine hotel, and it struck me as a 
nice place to stop if anyone wished to be away from noise 
and confusion, and to any person who wants to try the coun- 
try in this part of Michigan I would recommend a stop at 
Mullet Lake. There were very few people at the hotel, and 
I understand it has been a losing investment. The location 
is good, but there is so little to attract the multitude, and it 
is so out of the way, that the chances are it will never pay. 
When I say the location is good, I mean it is good for the 
place, being on high ground, with a fine view of the lake, 
and admirably situated in case of fire, as a bridge leads from 
the top story to a bigh bluff just back of the house. Boats, 
a steam yacht and the daily steamer, make it very conveni- 
ent to get away from the place, as Indian River station in 
the Mackinac Division of the M. C. R. R. is only a short 
distance by water. I was told the fishing was fine in the 
lake, and at the head of Indian River, so I concluded to stop 
over and try it. . 

After dinner I secured a boat and went trolling. Had 
great hopes of catching such a fish as ‘‘Kingfisher” tells of 
in the Forest anp STREAM, but did not succced in getting 
anything but pickerel. Bass were not biting. I saw only 
one caught while there—a ‘‘small mouth.” Plenty of sun- 
fish can be taken up the river, and pickerel also. Trips 
can be made from the hotel to the trout streams, but they 
are too far away to be of much moment, In the fall fine 
shooting can be had—as the ducks come up in great num- 
bers, and later deer and bear are to be found near—but the 
hotel is closed at that season, though no doubt some arrange- 
ments could be made for a party. The weather turned 
cold suddenly and a cold storm set in, the second day of 
my stay, and { concluded to move on, as there was no fish- 
ing to be thought of in the wind and rain. Every one in 
the hotel was shivering and the great stove in the office was 
set going. Not much July about the weather, more of Oc- 
tober. The nextday when the Queen of the Lakes (the coin- 
panion steamer of the City) arrived I was glad toleave. I 
came ina storm and departed in one. News was brought 
by the down steamer that Cheboygan River was jammed 






























go to New York. Inquiries at Rouse’s Point disclosed the 
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with logs—another pleasant. prospect—and when we got 
there we found it was, but managed to get through them, 
over them, or around them—in some manncr. 

At Cheboygan I took the tug Mary, a staunch little vessel 
that runs in connection with the Inland Lake boats for the 
island. It was a nasty night and J thought 1 would get shaken 
up before getting over, but the wind went down before we 
got out of the lee of the land and I was nut called upon to 

ay tribute to Neptune. It was late when we arrived at 
echiene and I had the misfortune to just miss M., he hay- 
ing gone back to Petuskey. I followed the next morning, 
not caring to stay long on the island. 

Now I want to make a few deductions from my experi- 
ence, and even at the risk of drawing down upon my de- 
voted head the wrath of ‘Kingfisher’ and some others 
whose articles I have readin the Forest anp Srreaq, I 
shall sav a few things not complimentary to Northern 
Michigan, but as I understand the Forrest AND STREAM is 
open to the views and ideas of its contributors without in- 
dorsing any of them, I will risk destruction, as I do not 
jeopadize any excepting myself. First, the attractions of 
Northern Michigan are overrated, because the flies, mosqui- 
toes, gnats, etc., aretoo plenty for comfort. Thestreamsare too 
full of logs, the underbrush too thick and the swamps too 
tangled for pleasant, and in some places for unpleasant 
passages; there is too much rain and too much dampness. 
Any one who has camped out or lived much in the open 
air knows that of all the miserable places is camp in wet 
weather. If the climate is only dry, many other disadvan- 
tages can be overlooked. 1 will not deny that there are 
plenty of fish to be caught in the lakes and rivers; but taking 
other things inte consideration, the fish are not so much 
more plenty to make up for certain disadvantages. At St. 
Clair Flats, near Detroit, a person can: catch as many fish 
and at less expense (excepting trout). And for trout, ‘‘go 
west, young man,” ’way west. For cai ping, do likewise. 
1 remember hearing an old chap, who had not made his 
‘stake’ there, say of Colorado: ‘‘There is only one thing 
this blarsted country is good for, and that is for campers.” 

The accessibility of Michigan is the only point in its 
favor, and of course that is a great deal; but to those who 
can afford both time and money, they can spend both to 
better advantage elsewhere. ‘‘Them’s my sentiments.” 

PRAIRIE Doe. 













































































ILLEGAL FISHING IN LAKE CHAM- 
PLAIN. 


A HINT TO THE VERMONT FISH COMMISSIONERS. 


Editor Forest and stream: 

While engaged in studying the [chthyic Fauna of Lake 
Champlain I became cognizant of certain facts, concerning 
the illegal taking of fish from its waters, that are of grave 
import to the inhabitants of the adjoining country, both in 
the States of New York and Vermont. 

The principal market fish of Lake Champlain are: 

Perch, Perca americana, Schranck. 

“Wall-eyed pike,” Stizostethium vitreum (Mitch.), J. & C. 

Black bass, Micropterus salmoides (Lac.), Gill. 

Pickerel, Hsox luctus, L. 4 

‘‘Lake shad,” Coregonus clupeiformis (Mitch.), Milner. 

“Mullet,” Myxostoma macrolepidota(Le8.), Jord. 

Bull pout, Amiurus vulgaris (Thomp.), Nelson. 

Eel, Anguilla rostrata (LeS.), DeKay. 

Sturgeon, Acipenser rubicundus, LeSueur. 

The above list is not supposed to include all the food-fishes 
of the lake, but those that are commonly sold in the markets. 
Of these, the pike, black bass, pickerel and ‘‘lake shad” are 
by far the most important, each averaging from 3 to 6lbs. in 
weight, and retailing at Plattsburg for 124 cents per pound. 

A few bass are taken with the hook and line and some are 
speared; with this unimportant exception all the market. 
fish are caught in nets. What is here known as “‘lake 
shad” is a true whitefish, equal in every respect to 
the whitefish of the Great Lakes. How it came by 
its local name I cannot imagine, unless because of its 
superior flavor and the absence of shad in Lake 
Champlain, the early inhabitants thought they would 
do it honor by giving it the name of one of the most 
esteemed of the food-fishes of the world. It frequently 
attains the weight of 8lbs., and individuals are sometimes 
taken that turn the scales at 10 and even 12lbs. The perch 
are small] and sell for ten cents per dozen. The ‘‘mullet” 
averages from 2 to 6lbs. in weight, though sometimes grow- 
ing to be much larger, and retails for six cents per pound 
at Plattsburgh. The bull pout weighs a pound or a little 
over, and sells for eight cents per pound dressed, or twenty 
cents per dozen fish undressed. The eels average from 2 to 
5lbs., and sell for 20 to 50 cts. a piece. The sturgeons weigh 
from 20 to 100lbs. each, and bring, at Plattsburg, ten cents 
per pound dressed, and eight cents undressed. Many are 
speared every spring when they ascend the river to spawn. 
They run up the Missisqui with great regularity about the 
24th of May, but the dam at Swanton (Vt.) prevents them 
from reaching their old spawning beds; hence, after re- 
maining less than forty-eight hours, they return to the lake. 
Whether the spawn is deposited on their way out I have 
been unable to aseertain. On the 24th of May last, a miller 
speared one from the bridge at Swantonthat weighed 884lbs., 
measured 6ft. lin. in length, and contained a bucketful of 
spawn. Several others were killed in the shallow rapids 
under the bridge at this time. The next morning sturgeon 
were seep sporting ‘‘like porpoises” in the deeper water 
below, after which they immediately returned to the lake. 
They occur at Swanton with such surprising regularity 
that many of the inhabitants keep spears in readiness for 
them, and I am told that they rarely vary more than a day 
or two in the time of their appearance. 

The only fish markets of any consequence on Lake Cham- 
plain are at Burlington, Vt., and Plattsburg, N.Y., the fish 
selling for a trifle less on the Vermont side.. The hotels do 
not generally patronize the markets, but purchase direct 
from the fishermen. Practically, all the fish are taken in 
nets, and those caught after the latter part of April come 
mostly from ¢ertain parts of Grand Isle, which belongs to 
Vermont. But the wholesale slaughter takes place carlier 
than this. In Marchand April seines are set to catch the 
fish upon and on their way to the spawning beds. Last 
spring (1882) there were six large semes in the Missisqui 

iver below Swanton. Few escape to deposit their spawn. 
The same vandalous method is practiced in other rivers, and 
I am credibly informed that for a period of six weeks each 
spring, from thirty to torty barrels of fish are shipped daily 
from the north end of Lake Champlain alone. Most of them 












significant fact that an average of twenty-five to thirty bar- 
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BAIT-CASTING IN NOTTINGHAM STYLE. 


E have received a book entitled ‘‘The Nottingham 
Style of Float pening and Spinning,” by J. W. Mar- 
tin, (the “Trent Otter”), published by Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton, Searle and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, London, E. C. 
This is something which we have been desirous of seeing 
because we have heard so much on the ‘‘Nottingham 
style” of casting at the English tournaments, and had an idea 
that as the cast was made from the reel it was similar to our 
sea coast or ‘‘Cuttyhunk” style. A picture on the cover shows 
a man casting withthe reel on the under side of the rod, and 
with his right hand below the reel, checking it from over- 
running with the forefinger. Other cuts show that some line 
is pulled off before the cast, asin fly-fishing, and one figure 
shows two such loops ‘‘in order to make an extra long cast.” 
This would point to the use of a much poorer reel than our 
coast fishers use, which run like a fine watch, without fric- 
tion. 
The book is devoted to what in England are termed 
‘coarse fish,” a term which includes chub, barbel, roach, 
perch, bream, carp, tench, dace, gudgeon, etc., and has 
a chapter on pike fishing. In reading of the ‘‘Notting- 
ham” style of fishing we learn that the rod is as light as pos- 
sible with a spring in it that will hook aroach by a single 
turn of the wrist, and itis nicely balanced. It is made in 
three joints, the butt is red deal, the middle piece of the 
same wood and lancewood spliced together about one-third 
of the distance from the top ferule, and the tip is made 
entirely of lancewood. It isa little over twelve feet long. 
They are sometime made in as many as six pieces, but the 
author wisely prefers three. The reels are usually of wood 
and are in two pieces; the barrel of the ree] turns upon a 
spindlein the center and spins freely. Fine silk lines are 
used, floats of quills or cork, and a gut casting line com- 
pletes the equipment. After casting in ground bait and 
having haited his hook the author says: ‘‘We will now sup- 
pose the swim the angler has selected is from —— to 
thirty fect from the bank, and he is fishing with very light 
tackle, too light to be cast from the reel (for the reel would 
not revolve sufficiently for casting with such a light weight) 
and that he cannot coil it upon the grass at his feet, nor 
allow it to hang loose from the reel; the fine 
line he is using would twist and tangle it 
up. He cannot reach the swim with the rod, and 
what line there is is hanging from the point. Whatis to be 
done? A Nottingham angler holds the rod in his right 
hand, and with his left takes hold of the line as high up the 
rod between the rings as he can reach, and draws down as 
much line as he requires. He then has gome four or five 
yards of line inhis left hand, and with what is hanging from 
the point of the rod he can throw the distance he requires, 
which he does by bringing the rod away from the river at 
about an angle of 45°. He then sends the point of the rod 
smartly over the river, at the same time letting go of the 
line he held in his left hand, the line will now go fair and 
neatly to its destination without tangle or catch.” 

Again we are told ‘‘if the Nottingham bottom fisher uses 
a cork float and a heavier tackle, he mostly throws his bait 
from the reel, that is in a manner somewhat similar to jack 
spinning. He winds up the line until the float nearly touches 
the top ring of his rod, and then gives it the desired swing 
over the river.” 

Illustrations of the several fishes are given, but they are 
not very good, being much like thosein Walton. Directions 
are given for taking them, and the floats and hooks are 
shown also. The price is two shillings. 


McCLOUD RIVER TROUT. 


N answer to the very interesting article on McCloud River 
trout by Mr. Livingston Stone, in Forest AnD STREAM 
for Feb. 1, permit me to offer the following: 

So far as the collections sent to the National Museum per- 
mit us to form an opinion, there is, in the Upper Sacra- 
mento, but one species of black-spotted trout, and this species 
is Salmo trideus. There is also a red-spotted trout or charr, the 
so-called “‘Dolly Varden,” Salvelinus malma. 

The small or ‘‘fine-scaled” trout of the mountain brooks, 
is, we think, the same species as the river trout, and Mr. 
Stone scems to be quite right in supposing that the ‘‘younger 


rels pass through that place daily “for a period of at least 
five weeks in the aioe of March and April.” ‘In the spring 
of 1878 twenty thousand pike died in a smali pond in which 
they were placed to await ‘‘araise” in the market price. 

The inevitable result of this scandalous depletion of the 
spawning beds has already made itself felt. and fishing with 
the hook and line is no longer practiced in places where it 
used to prove very remunerative. 

I feel confident that the above facts, however appalling, 
constitute but a half-told story—thit the enormity of the 
crime will never be fully known—and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that the proper authorities will spare neither pains 
nor cost in bringing this outrageous slaughter to a speedy 
termination. The food fishes of this magnificent lake are 
of too great value to the inhabitants of its shoresto be sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of a handful of worthless outlaws. The 
time for action is now at hand. 

C. Hart MerxiaM, M. D. 

Locust Grove,'N. Y., Feb. 15, 1883. 





MAINE NOTES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A short visit at Augusta a few days ago, satisfied me 
that the present Legislature is alive to the demands of the 
public for laws which will be more protective in regard to 
fish and game. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Fisheries and Game, 
Hon. J. H. Kimball, of Bath, is himself a lover of field 
sports and the angle, is deeply interested in all of these mat- 
ters, and is a gentleman of ability and culture. Also Hon. 
G. W. McAllaster, of Bucksport, of same committee, Hon. 
A. G. Lebroke, of Foxcroft, and many other prominent 
members of the Legislature are anxious to do al) in their 
power to further these important interests and enhance the 
rapidly increasing business of the people of Maine, which 
is the result of the ‘‘summer travel.” 

This committee have reported several bills which will 
doubtless receive « favorable passage in both houses, and 
which will make a new era in the protection of fish and 
game in this State. 

Among them is the repeal of that terrible nuisance called 
the ‘‘ Tank Pond act,” amending the Jaw relating to the 
disposition of the fines and penalties recovered for all vio- 
lations of the game and fish Jaws so that one-half will go to 
societies which will use the funds for the propagation of 
trout and salmon instead ef to the county as now, thus 
making the poacher contribute toward repleting the lakes 
and ponds which he lawlessly depletes; restricting the 
transportation of trout and salmon beyond the limits of the 
State at any time of the year, conferring upon all sheriffs, 
deputies and constables the powers and duties of game and 
fish wardens, etc. 

The friends of protection to the Maine game and fish may 
hope for a new order of things here if the bills reported by 
this committee become law. J.F.S. 

Monson, Me., Feb. 10, 1883. 


POSITION OF REEL—WEIGHT OF RODS. 


J WILL make a repiy to Dr. Henshall’s letter in Forest 

AND STREAM Of February 8, but have no desire to enter 
into a wordy war with him, nor with any other person. My 
remarks to Mr. Jordan, which roused the Doctor’s wrath, 
were intended to instruct one who claimed to be a novice. 
If any one cares enough about it to look over Mr. Jordan’s 
letters, as published, they will find that he was praising a 
rod as ‘‘unsurpassed on earth,” and at the same time ac- 
knowledging that it was the first bass rod he had ever used. 
His lack of skill is managing a reel placed behind his hand, 
the only fit place for it on a light rod, led me into writing 
for his ‘‘enlightenment.” 

If Dr. Henshall has not been an advocate of heavy rods 
then the inferences were wrong which I and others have 
drawn from the very acrimonious correspondence between 
himself and Mr. Van Siclen, when both those gentlemen 
seemed to forget what was due to those who honestly differ 
with them. The tone of his last letter wherein he belabors 
me and hurls epithets at my ‘‘ignorant” head, led me to de- 
cline to auswer it at first, but that course might lead him to 
think that he has effectually squelched me. 

In our striped bass fishing we use the reel in front of the 
hand and cast a bait weighing from an ounce to an ounce 
and a half, with a stiff eight-foot rod. All who have cast 
in this manner know that when Mr. Jordan, casts ‘‘a half- 
grown bream,” or Dr. Henshall tells in his hook of casting 
an ounce-and.a-half minnow, that it takes a stout rod to 
do it. WhenI answered Mr. Jordan that ‘for the style of fish- 
ing that he aims at he is right in placing the reel in front of 
his hand,” and again when he asked how one can cast a 
minnow ‘‘d la Henshall” in any other way, and I replied 
that he could not, I then saw that this style was the height 
of his ambition and that he looked up to the Doctor as the 
father of all bass fishers. My reply was intended to mean 
‘enough said, if that is what you want it will suit you.” It 
does not suit me to throw an ounce-and-a-half minnow at a 
black bass, with any soit of tackle. If it pleases Mr. Jor- 
dan and Doctor Henshall I have no objection, only they 
should not attempt to enlighten the world on bass fishing in 
a delicate manner. The splash of a ‘‘half-grown bream” 
may be music to some anglers while to others it might savor 
of coarse fishing. 

I am not ignorant, as far as reading goes, of the style in 
which Dr. Henshall fishes, and, begging his pardon, I do 
not like it. I claim the right to have opinions and to express 
them. I have enjoyed some of the Doctor’s writings, 
er his “Around the Coast of Florida,” but 1 cannot 
say that I admire the style with which he treats those who 
dare to differ with him. His book may be of value to an 
ichthyologist—of that I do not pretend to judge—but it is 
badly defaced with advertisements in the reading portion, 
and will never rank high as an authority on bass fishing. 
He makes long scientific distinction between the two species 
of black bass, but when he comes to write of taking them 
they are all one. The stupid big-mouth appears to furnish 
him as much sport as the quick-fighting small-mouth. 

I did not intend to go into such a criticism of the worthy 
Doctor, and will not again reply to what he may have to 
say. In his last he charged me with ‘‘false hypotheses, 
wilful assumptions and gross misrepresentations.” A week 
has passed and he .-has not Surwadted any apology for the 
language, so I will ask the readers of Forest AND STREAM 

to please excusc him, he will feel better some day. I cer- 
tainly hope that he will find none of those terrible things in 
this answer, and will settle down to the belief, however 
much it may hurt his self-love, that at least one man who 
claims to be a fair bass angler does not think that the high 
= est style of the art is ‘‘@ la Henshall.” FLORIDAN, 








scarce, or conditions unfavorable, this species reaches, when 
full grown, only a very small size. I obtained specimens in 
Rio San Luis Rey in San Diego county, California, and the 
largest of them will not weigh three ounces. We suppose 
that if these little trout were transplanted to the McCloud, 
their progeny, at least after a generation or two, would be 
large like the McCloud River trout, while the latter would 
certainly be dwarfed if removed to the San Luis Rey. 

As to the scaling of the two forms. I find no real differ- 
ence and doubt if any exists. The fineness of the scales in 
the brook fishes isevident to the eye, but there is no differ- 
ence in the numbers, either lengthwise or crosswise, when we 
come to count them. Mr. Roosevelt is quoted as saying 
“that the distinctions between the McCloud River and the 
mountain trout are quite apparent to the eye,” and ‘‘that 
there is some difference in their habits.” Both these propo- 
sitions, I grant. The first is dependent on the second, and 
the second is due to the necessities of the case. Change the 
surroundings and the apparent differences will disappear, 
and these differences are apparent only, not affecting any 
of the specific characters of the species. These remarks are 
based on the supposition that the National Museum has a 
full series of McCloud River trout. If this supposition is 
erroneous, we stand open to correction and conviction. 

The Salmo purpuratus or ‘‘Clarke’s trout,” the common 
trout of Washington Territory and of the lakes of Utah, 
Nevada, Montana, etc., is quite different from the rainbow 
trout. It grows much larger, has a much larger mouth, and 
is, inmy opinion, altogether 2 superior animal and better 
worthy the attention of fishculturists It can be readily distin- 
guished from the rainbow trout by its more numerous (é. ¢. 
smaller) scales, there being about 180 in a lengthwise series 
instead of 130. When fresh, there are two crimson blotches 
on the under side of the lower jaw. This is an excellent 
mark for disiinction for one who does not like to take the 
trouble to count the scales. The famous trout of Lake Tahoe 
is a variety of this species. Afew specimens have been 
taken in the Lower Sacramento, but the species has never 
been traced up to the McCloud. Davi 8. Jorpan. 


Inp1ana UNtIversity, Feb. 13, 1882. 








A New Ssarx.—Last week Mr. Blackford received a 
telegram from Prof. Baird asking him to attend to forward- 
ing a large basking shark caught at Amagansett, Long 
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Island, and shipped by the lighthouse keeper at that station . 
This isan early response to a request by the U. 8S. Fish 
Commissioner addressed to those in charge of life-saving 
stations, to report to him at once at Washington the presence 
of marine animals on the coast—such as whales, porpoises, 
blackfish, grampuses—as may be stranded on shoals; also, 
to inform him of schools of mackerel, menhaden, bluefish, 
porpoises, or blackfish making their appearance after toler- 
ably long intervals along the coast. This letter has been in- 
dorsed by S. I. Kimball, the General Superintendent of the 
United States Life-saving Service, and keepers and crews at 
the various life-saving stations have been notified to comply 
with the wishes of the Fish Commisioner. The fish arrived 
at Mr. Blackford’s and attracted much attention. It was not 
the basking shark, as supposed, but a strange one, and 

roved to be an entirely new species of shark, inasmuch as 
it is the first specimen caught on our coast. It has been 
found, so far, only in deep water off the Portuguese coast, 
and is known as the Pseudotriakis microdon. The shark was 
9 feet 6 inches long and weighed 180 pounds. The mouth 
was without teeth, and placed underneath quite distant from 
the snout. It had the ordinarily shaped tail of the shark, 
but its dorsal fin is not more than five inches high from the 
dorsal line. This shark had been heretofore known from a 
single specimen described by Capello, in 1867. Dr. Bean 
states that the teeth are no longer than those of the common 
skate, and have three points. The taking of this rare speci- 
men is the result of the request that the Life-saving Service 
should communicate with the United States Fish Commis- 
sion in regard to fish of strange appearance which might 
come under their notice. 


Onto.—Windsor, O., Feb. 14.—We have been catchin, 
quite a number of muscallouge in a stream known as Gran 
River; it runs through Ashtabula county and empties into 
Lake Erie, at Fairport, in Lake county. We commenced 
trolling for them about two years since. They are not plenty 
as we scarcely ever get more than three or four in a day. 


vl, We 


LORENZO PROUTY. 


A’ the last meeting of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective 
Association, the following resolutions were adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS. q 

By the death of Lorenzo Prouty the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Protective Association has lost one of its earliest and most beloved 
members; and it is fitting that it should pause in its work and ex- 
press its appreciation of the worth of his character, and extend to 
his family in this, their hour of affliction, the sympathy and reverent 
sorrow felt for one whose presence at its meetings and at his place 
of business was a joy and sunshine to all who knew the simple 
beauty of his life, his truthfulness, his helpfulness and his kindness 
of heart. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association, admiring his noble qualities, his 
fondness and enthusiasm for those innocent and healthful pastimes, 
which we his companions and friends prized in union with him, bow 
in humble submission, while we deeply deplore the sad and sudden 
ending of a life, that, though about to assume greater cares and re- 
sponsibilities, would, if it had been prolonged, have filled a larger 
sphere and developed into greater usefulness and happiness. 

To her, who has shared with our departed friend the duties and 
pleasures of life, who has been his fond companion in his journey- 
ings to lake and stream, ready at all times to rejoice in his success 
and sorrow at defeat, to her and to the one whose pride and joy it 
was to call him father, to these whose happy home has by this be- 
reavement been desolated,—pausing upon that waiting threshold 
with bowed and reverent heads, unwilling to intrude upon such 
sacred grief—we bear our consolation in the sweet and hopeful 
lines of our own beloved New England poet: 

‘*We see but dimly through these mists and vapors. 
Ami: these earthly damps 

What seem to us but sad funeral tapers 
May be Heaven's distant lamps. 


“There is no Death! what seems so is transition! 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portal we call Death.’’ 
Resolved, That a copy of this tribute be spread upon the records of 


and smaller trout affect the brooks and the larger and older | the Association, and a copy sent to the family of our deceased asso- 
trout prefer the river.” In many streams, where food is | ciate. 


C. W. STEVENS, 
W. M. Brackett, 
C. E. Prerce, 
DANIEL NEEDHAM, 


Boston, Feb. 7, 1883. Committee on Resolutions. 


Hishculture. 


CARP AND MOSQUITOES. 


ip. the food carp feed on the mosquito in its larval form 
of “wiggler” and ‘‘tumbler?” From a fact that came 
under wy servation last summer I am decidedly of the 
opinion that they do. My carp ponds, four in number, are 
located in Ocean county, N. J., in the cranberry region, 
where, as is well known, mosquitoes do abound. Three years 
since { constructed a pond of about five-eighths of an acre but 
a short distance from the house, and was not mistaken in my 
supposition that this would not tend to diminish the supply of 
mosquitoes. Last May I placed in this pond a few carp, re- 
ceived from the Government the preceding autumn. In 
August last, when bitter complaints were uttered all over 
the country at the abundance of mosquitoes, we had very 
few, sofew indeed that my attention was arrested by it. 
Beside, some carpenters in my employ at tho time reported 
that while on their way to my piace they were “nearly eaten 
up” by these pests; but when they got there they ceased to 
be annoyed by them. SolIam inclined to place carp amon 
the benefactors of our race. The female mosquito, as is we 
known, d its her 250 to 350 eggs on the surface of quiet 
water. ese hatch out in afew days, and are known to 
many country people as the ‘‘wriggler.” In ten to fifteen days 
these are into “tumblers,” in which form they re- 
main from five to ten days, thus spending from fifteen to 
twenty-five days in the water before they become denizens 
of the air and acquire their musical and phlebotomizing 
capacities. The carp doubtless find their larve most t- 
able tidbits, that are Foy sought after. In one partlealar 
the chosen habitat of carp and mosquitoes are e, bo’ 
delighting in quiet warm waters. 
By the way, my carp did reasonably well last season, not- 
wi ding the circumstances which they were 
d were anything but favorable... Mere minnows of an 
ch or two in length when received from the Go ent, 
last autumn a , when changed toa ond in Octo: 
ber last I found them to from twelve to ft ‘anda 
half inches in length, and ‘ahal 
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pounds each in weight. While I cannot boast of the immense 
wth of some others, I am quite satisfied with what they 
Fave done. LaHAway. 


Ocean County, N. J., Feb. 12, 1883 


A MICHIGAN TEST CASE.—Justice Mangan issued war- 
rants to-day forthe arrest of three of the Trombleys and a 
man named Trudell. They are charged with obstructing 
the course of fish in the Saginaw River by the setting of nets 
and seines of various kinds. Sheriff Marsac and Officer Fox, 
of the river police, went to the mouth of the river to make 
the arrests. A great deal of interest is felt in this case which 
is brought as a test, and will sige gr be warmly contested. 
It is broauee by C. W. Higby, of Jackson, fish and game 
warden, Michigan Sportsmens’ Association, now in the city. 
In conversation with Mr. Higby this morning, he informed us of 
the effort being made toward a proper and Eewnl protection of 
game and fish within the State. It is his custom to first warn 
any whom he looks upon as vioalating the legal provision for 
such protection, and in the event of moral suasion heing inef- 
fective, his duty compels a resort to the courts. The law 
which forbids the free passage of fish through the channels of 
our rivers is so plain and direct as to leave no room for defense 
in case the offense has been committed. In this instance, the 
law being so direct and plain, Mr. Higby holds that the whole 
question will turn upon the evidence, which he says he will 
have no trouble in adducing. He hasthe opinion of several 
among our best lawyers as to the the application of the law to 
the case in hand, and that under the state of facts, as set forth 
by him, there can be no reasonable doubt of conviction. The 
penalty isa fine of not less than $5 or more than $50 for each 
offense. Other fishermen will await the result of this case to 
determine what they had better do.—Bay City (Mich.) Press, 
Feb. 12. 

TENNESSEE FISH NOTES.—The streams are all out of 
their banks, hence angling is at an end for the present. D. 
W. Paschal, Esq., informed me this morning that the black 
bass and white perch placed in the private ponds of the 
Cumberland Angling Club, have increased to thousands. 
Shoal places and rocky nooks were constructed at differ- 
ent points in the ponds as refuges for the “baby fish,” and their 
instinct led them to a judicious use of the kind consideration, 
and evaded death at the mouths of their relentless kinsfolk. 
Two or three years ago Col. Geo. F. Akers had placed in the 
Capitol Grounds’ ponds a number of German carp, and true 
to their destiny they have nearly filled the waters with 
their young. Col. Goodlett is still working away at his 
ponds in the country, and if he does not succeed in_fishcul- 
ture, the cause should be attributed to over-zeal.—J, D. H 
(Nashville, Feb. 12, 1883). 


CARP IN BRAZIL.—The following letter has been re- 
ceived by the United States Fish Commissioner relative to 
the carp sent to Brazil: Rio De Janeiro, Brazil, Jan. 6, 1883. 
To Professor Spencer F. Baird: Dear Sir—It is with pleas- 
ure that I report the arrival of thirteen beautiful specimens 
of the survival of the fittest out of the 100 carp which were 
shipped to me from St. Thomas by steamer Borghese. They 
were thirty-nine days at sea. The greater portion of them 
died before the steamer reached St. Thomas. Nine died dur- 
ing the last ten days of voyage. Your instructions for keep- 
ing them were not carefully observed. The person who had 
them in charge fed them on hard boiled eggs. If it will afford 
you any pleasure, I will be glad to give you a report of them 
from time to time. Your obedient servant, J. W. CAACH- 
MAN. 


BLACK BASS FOR GERMANY.—On Saturday, the 17th, 
the steamer Elbe, of the North German Lloyds, took out 
some black bass of both species to Herr Max von dem Borne, 
the well-known German fishculturist. Seven of the fish were 

uite large and were of the small-mouth species, and about 
fifty of a smaller size were mainly big-mouth. They were 
sent by Prof. Baird and were what was left of a lot which 
were caught with rod and line in August last by Mr. Fred 
Mather, at Greenwood Lake. Since that time they have Leen 
cared for by Mr. E. G. Blackford, in his tanks in Fulton 
Market. They went out in charge of Mr. C. G. Eckardt, 
Superintendent of the Missouri Fish Commission, who goes to 
— on business and kindly volunteered to take care of 
them. 





Answers ta Correspondents. 





t= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





J.D. P., Patterson, Canada.—The gun is serviceable and of excel- 
lent grade. 

A. O. R., Salem, Mass.—For game and fish laws of your State ad- 
dress Mr. Jno. Fottler, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

N. C. C., Gardner, Me.—Most of the loading tools are patented. 
You may tell by an examination of each. 

W. B. R.—1. It is as represented. 2. For book on still-hunting see 
notice in advertising columns of Mr. Van Dyke’s “‘Still-Hunter.’ 


Snowy Ow1, Eastport, Me.—1. We do not know where you can buy 
a bicycle on instaliment. 2. The advertising rate of twenty-five 
cents per line is for each insertion. 

D. T. W., New York.—1. You may find ‘“‘The Gun and its Develop- 
ment”’ in the Mercantile Library of this city, but we think that if you 
wish to read it you will have to buy acopy. 2. Yes, you can get a 
reliable gun for the price named. 

K., Worcester, Mass.—Has the score of the Worcester team in 
their contest with the Marboro team for the State Association badge, 
shot at Marlboro, February 14, 1883, in which ninety-three out of a 

ible one hundred was made, ever been beaten in a race of that 
ind? Ans. Not that weare aware of. 


" W. W. G., Watchemoket.—In a sweepstake of three prizes, A and 
B break 7 birds each, C breaks 6, D breaks 5, E breaks 4. Will you 
decide what part A and B shall divide, and what C and D shall have? 
Ans. We cannot decide this, nor can anyone else. It should have 
been determined before the match whether it was to be class-shoot- 
ing or not. If the former, A and B divide first, C takes second and 
D third. If highest scores are to win, A and C shoot off their tie for 
first and second, and C takes third. The conditions should be laid 
down and fully understood before a match is shot. 


L. H. 8., Litchfield, Conn.—1. Of the various styles of fishhooks 
(Sproat, Carlilse, etc.) which do you consider most effective for black 
bass and trout? What sizes do you think are best ad. to them? 
2. I wish to try artificial flies on bass this year; what kinds are best 
adapted to lakes around here—they are mostly shallow? 3. Have 
fish laws in this State been changed in regard to netting ‘since 1875. 
Please give address of Fish Commissioners. Could they help me 
stop illegal netting? 4. What is best sized shot for foxes? Ans, 1. 
Sproat, oan, * size of fish expected. 2. Alden, jungle-cock, 
and other bright ; they should be allowed to sink and slightly 
trolled. 3. There have been few c es. The: commissioners are: 
Dr. W. M. Hudson, Hartford; R. G. e, Middletown; G. N. Wood- 
ruff, Sherman. We cannot say what they would do. 4. We have 
found No. 4 shot effective. 

T.W. L, St. Paul, Minn.—1. Whatis “ bait,” so called? 2. Has 
there been a“ law passed prohibiting shooting of game for actual 
use in the Yellowstone National Park? Ans. 1. We have several 
times declined to answer this question. The more its name is men- 
tioned the more likely it isto be used. We wish that the thing had 
never been discovered. 2. Yes; in our issue of Jan. 18 we printed 
the order of Secretary Teller, dated Jan. 15, 1883, in which he ‘‘pro- 
hibits absolutely the killing, sounding w= capturing, at any time, of 
any’ buffalo, bison, moose, elk, black-tailed or white-tailed deer, 
mountain sheep, Rocky Mountain goat, antelope, beaver, otter, mar- 


tin, fisher, grouse, prairie chicken, pheasant, fool-hen, partridge, 

quail, wild * duck, robin tieadow lar thrush, ‘goldiineh, 
-hammer, blac snow , Or 

the small commonly Known aa singing binds.” wind 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 





February 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1883.—Grand International Bench Show, 
Entries close Feb. 12. Chas. Lincoln, Superin- 


Washington, D. C. 
tendent, Office, Skating Rink, Washington, D.C. 


Mareh 26, 27 and 28, 1883.—Dominion of Canada Kennel Club Bench 


Show, at Ottawa, Canada. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. 


April 3. 4, and 5 1888. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the Kench 
on or after January 1. 1882, 
Chas. Lincoln Superintendent. C. B. Elbin, 


May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Seventh 
Annual Bench Show, Madison Square Garden, New York City. Chas. 



































































Show Derby, for English setters whe! 
close February, 1, 1 
Secretary. 


Lincoln, Sup’t. 


portance are liable to delay. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB. 


on or after Jan. 1, 1882, Entries close 


Third, $100. 

R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct, 2; R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

dog, April 13; L. J. Pettit, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, Il. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago, Ill. 

tan setter dog, June 19; Chas. Tucker, Stanton, Tenn. 
bitch, June 19; Chas. Tucker, Stanton, Tenn. 
June 19: Dr. G. G. Ware, Stanton, Tenn. 

setter dog, July 18; B. T. Price, Memphis, Tenn. 
setter bitch, July 18; B. T. Price, Memphis, Tenn. 
setter dog, April; H. M. Short, Atoka, Tenn. 





THE HOMING FACULTY. 


as follows: 


went tota 
oughly obscured. 


must make his other senses atone for the loss of sight. 


touch 


ward, he would proceed with renewed caution. 


even goes abroad in quest of adventures, and comes safely 


least diminished 


tered on the way, that these leave as distinct a series of im- 
ages as those we should receive by the sense of sight, and 
that by taking them in the inverse order from which they 
were received he traces his homeward route. 

“But in the cat now described the sehse of smell is by no 
means acute, as has been proved by a variety of methods; 
and moreover, although, as one might say er blind- 
folded, he quite uniformly chooses the shortest road home, 
without reference to the path he may have taken on leavin 
the house. Curious to see how far this homing instinct would 
extend, I took advantage of a fall of snow that wrapped 
under its mantle every familiar object, concealed all. the 
paths, and deadened wey odor and sound. Taking Dido to 
a considerable distance from the house, and a num- 
ber of turns to bewilder him, I tossed him upon a drift and 
quietly awaited results. The poor creature turned his sight- 
less orbs this way and that and mewed piteously for help. 
Finding at length that he was thrown entirely on his own 
resources, he stood motionless for about one minute, and 
then, to my amazement, made his way directly through the 
untrodden snow to the house door, which, it is needless to 
add, was promptly opened to the shivering martyr to scien- 
tific investigation, to whom consolation was forthwith offered 
in a brimming bow! of new milk. 

“My conclusion, therefore, is that Wallace’s ingenious 
theory of accounting for orientation by what he calls ‘brain 
registration,’ will not explain what has been described; but 
that the mysterious homing faculty is probably independent 
of such methods of gaining knowledge as have been ordina- 

and is analogous 


rily o ed, SS instinct con- 
trolling the Jong flights of some species birds. 


To insure prompt attention communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 


IELD trials of 1883, fourth annual Derby, for puppies born 
arch 1, 1883. 
Purse, $500. First, $250; also $200-hammerless gun, donated 
by Pittsburgh Arms Co., and $100 for best pointer, donated 
by P. H. Bryson, Edward Odell and others; Second, $150; 


PrmmMROSE—Don-Luck, liver and white pointer bitch, Oct. 2; 
Luck’s BaBy—Don-Luck, liver and white pointer bitch, 
Major CrRoxTETH—Croxteth-Lass, liver and white pointer 
Wiest —Bicno ihece, red setter dog, Feb. 26; F. B. Law, 
BiwprE—Elcho-Rose, red setter bitch, Feb. 26; Sidney Law, 
BrssrE—Elcho-Rose, red setter bitch, Feb. 26; W. H. Knight, 
PauL GLADSTONE—Gladstone-Lavalette, black, white and 
GRACE GLADSTONE—Gladstone-Lavalette, blue belton setter 
Lrora--Gladstone-Lavalette, blue belton setter bitch, 
Kine Harry-—-Gladstone-Donna J., black, white and tan 
QUEEN Brss—Giadstone-Donna J., black, white and tan 


SHot--Prince Laverack-native bitch, black and white 


N a late number of the Scientific American, Mr. H. C. 
Hovey gives an account of the doings of a blind cat, 
which is interesting in its bearing on the problem of the hom- 
ing instinct of certain animals. He writes of Dido, the cat, 


“In some one of his many encounters, Dido met with an 
injury to one of his feet that made a surgical operation 
necessary, from which he recovered, but shortly afterward 

hy blind. A cataract was formed over each eya, 
by which, as repeated experiments proved, vision was thor- 


“This calamity came on suddenly, and placed the cat in 
circumstances not provided for by the ordinary gifts of in- 
stinct. What to do with himself was plainly a problem hard 
to be solved. He would sit and mew most piteously, as if 
bemoaning his condition; and when he attempted to move 
about, he met with all the mishaps that the reader will be 
likely to imagine. He ran against walls, fell down stairs, 
stumbled over sticks, and when once on the top rail of the 
fence, he would traverse its entire length seeking in vain for 
a safe jumping-off place. On being called he would run about 
bewildered, as if not knowing whence the voice came nor 
whither he should go to find the one calling. In short, Dido’s 
life seemed hardly worth living, and we were seriously plot- 
ting his death, when the cat himself clearly concluded that he 


“Tt was very curious to watch his experiments. One of the 
first of these was concerning the art of going down stairs. 
Instead of pawing the air, as he had been doing on reaching 
the ~e step, he went to one side till he felt the banisters 

is whiskers, and then, guided thus, he would descend 
safely and at fullspeed, turning into the hall on gaining the 
last step. One by one he made each familiar path a study, 
determined the exact location of each door, explored anew 
all his old haunts, and seemed bravely resolved to begin life 
over again. The result was so unexpectedly successful that 
we were deceived into the notion that sight had been restored. 
But by placing any obstacle in the path, and then calling him 
eagerly to his customary feeding place, it was evident that 
he was entirely blind, for he would run with full force against 
the box or other obstruction, and then, for some time after- 


‘“Dido’s ‘voice is still for war,’ and his blindness does not 
make him any less successful in his duels with intruders. He 


home again, His value as a mouser does not seem to be in the 


It is well known that the house-cat will find its way back 
from distant places to which it has been carried blindfolded; 
and how it performs such feats naturalists have never satis- 
factorily explained. The theory accepted by some of them 
is that the animal takes note of the successive odors encoun- 
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WASHINGTON BENCH SHOW. 


TT Washington Bench Show is now in progress. We go 

to press too early to give any of the particulars in this 
a report will be found in our next iss..c. Following is 
the 
















































































































LIST OF ENTRIES. 


1. Mastiffs—Dogs.—W. Wade’s Cesar and Tiny, Charles E, Lewis's 
Jumbo, D. P. Forster’s Major, Henry Kisteman’s Rover. 

2. Mastiffs—Bitches.—Miss Florence Phenix’s Leda, W. Wade's 
Dinah II., Charles H. Mason’s Creole. 

3. Mastiff Puppies—Dogs or Bitches.—W. Wade’s Europa. 
os Champion St. Bernards.—John P. Haines’s Harold, Judy and 

ura. 

5. Rough-Coated St. Bernard Dogs.—D. P. Foster’s St. Elmo, Dr. 
G. B. Sawtelle’s Marcus and Tasso. 

6. Rough-Coated St. Bernard Bitches.—R. Benson’s Regie. 

7. Smooth-Coated St. Bernard Dogs.—John P. Haines’s Major, 
Jacob Brothers’ Lion, Thomas W. White’s Lohengrin. 

8. Smooth-Coated St. Bernard Bitches.—John P. Haines’s Maud, 
Zug and Dina. 

9. St. Bernard Puppies—Dogs or Bitches.—John P. Haines’s Cap- 
tain, Duke and Bess, Frank H. Snell’s Marco, R. Betison’s Rex, 

10. Newfoundlands.—-Charles H. Mason’s Mayor of Bingley, Rees 
— General Grant, Henry E. Klotz’s Bismarck, Lemuel Willey’s 
et. . 

11. Greyhounds.—Master McGrath Kennel’s Doubleshct and Clio, 
Joseph R. Pierson’s Buccaneer, Fan, Lucky and Olga, Joseph Ray- 
mond Forney’s Gelert, F. E. Brisben’s Maude. 

a Scotch Deerhounds.—Mrs. 8. F. Emmons’s Bruce and Robin, 
8. F. Emmons’s Brian. 

12. Champion English Setters—Dogs.—A. H. Moore’s Leicester and 
Thunder, Erdman A. Herzberg’s Empefor Fred, J. H. Goodsell’s 
Don Juan, Plantagenet and Prince, Frank B. Fay’s Coin, C. Fred. 
Crawford’s Foreman. 

13. a oo Setters—Bitches.—J. H. Goodsell’s Fairy II. 
and Petrel II., H. Bailey Harrison’s Belle’s Pride, E. W. Jester’s 
Blue Belle. 

14. English Setters—Dogs, except pure Laveracks.—Richard Smith’s 
Clifford, Edward L. Mill’s Dashing Warwick, @. W. Cross’s Frank, J. 
H. Jordan’s Jack, Miss M. L. Roessle’s Cossack, Joseph Rosenfield’s 
Lancaster, John A. Hoffar’s Chef, Thomas F. Ryan’s Blue Border, 
Ali Pasha and St. Albans, J. Palmer O’Neil’s Acme, W. C. Beringer’s 
Monte Christo, H. P. De Vol’s Bob, Erdman A. Herzberg’s Count Dan, 
Arthur B. Cropley’s Abe, J. T. Barry’s Duke Alexis, Charles 8S. Brown’s 
Meigs, Edward W. Byrn’s Neptune, J. H. Goodsell’s Racket, Edward 
K. Eispham’ Chalkley D., Frank B. Fay’s Count Dash, Miss Josephine 
Munhall’s Sam Tilden, Wm. A. Buckingham’s Grouse Dale, H. Bailey 
Harrison’s London, E. W. Jester’s Roxey’s Boy, John W. Young’s 
King and Kaiser, Isaac Yearsley, Jr.’s Brant. 

15. English Setters—Bitches, except pure Laveracks.—Charles A. 
Gladson’s Vesta, Garrett Roach’s May Plover, James K. Boyd’s 
Clara R., Thomas F.. Ryan’s Cecilia D., Samuel Barr’s Edna Brown- 
ing, J. N. Carpenter’s uby. R. M. Brown, Jr.’s Dixie Dot, Albert E. 
Burche’s Victoria, F. H. Simons’s Belle, W. Tallman’s Dolly Dale, 
E. W. Jester’s Dashing Belle, George W. Bassford’s May Queen, C. 
Fred Crawford’s Trinket, John W. Young’s Grace, Isaac Yearsley, 
Jr.’s Ruth, A. H. Moore’s Lass o’ Gowrie. 

16. English Setters—Dogs, of pure Laverack pedigree.—J. H. 
Goodsell’s Duke of Beaufort. 

17. Enghsh Setters—Bitches, of pure Laverack pedigree.—Erdman 
A. Herzberg’s Lucid, J. H. Goodsell’s Petrel III., Queen Petrel and 
Lady Grant, Lawrence Shuster’s Coomassie, A. H. Moore’s Lady 
Laverack, Howard Hartley’s Miss and Sallie H. 

18. English Setter Puppies—Dogs, under 12 months.—W. D. Drink- 
ard’s The Young Duke, John Lynch’s Roy, Hugh Hill’s Count T., 
R. M. Brown, Jr.’s King of Delaware, Miss Jennie Hichcox’s Corio- 
lanus. 

19. English Setter Puppies—Bitches, under 12 months.—F. J. Miili- 

an's ‘Ales. Edward L. Mills’s Bluebell, Dr. E. K. Goldsborough’s 

elle, J. H. Goodsell’s Winsome, George Norbury Appold’s Kate 
Belton 

20. Champion Gordon Setters.—Garrett Roach’s Lady Gordon, A. 
H. Moore’s Bob and Lady Rapid, John P. Barnard’s Ruby. 

21. Gordon Setters—Dogs.—B. H. Fuowle’s Bingo, H. L. Adams’s 
Dash, L. G. Billing’s Scamp, Arthur B. Cropley’s Sam, William Al- 
len’s Deacon, William H. Pierce’s Dashing Beau. 

22. Gordon Setters—Bitches.—W. E. Cooke Moorhead’s Midge, L. 
G. Billing’s Flora and Dido, Arthur B. Cropley’s Maggie, J. B. 
Baker’s Cora, C. F. Keys’s Jet. 

23. Gordon Setter oe under 12 months old.—9. C. Green's 
Ned, William H. Pierce’s Dashing Beau. 

24, Champion Irish Setters—Dogs.—John S. McIntosh’s Biz, C. 
Lene Crawford’s Arlington, A. H. Moore’s Berkley, Max Wenzel’s 
Chief. 

25. Champion Irisb Setters—Bitches.—John 8. McIntosh’s Lady 
Clare, George Langran’s Juno, A. 1. Moore’s Duck. 

26. Irish Setters—Dogs.—Warren E. Smith's Triumph, Ed. Tan- 
ner’s Irish Champ. . N. Moorman’s Brown, Garrett Roach’s Zig, 
S. I. Scott’s Gill, ‘f G_Billings’s Ivanhoe, Harrison H. Dodge's 
Mase, Dr. P. M. Rixey’s Elcho IV., Thomas Blagden’s Scut, Thomas 
M. Marshall’s Fred, Mrs. C. 8. Keller’s Elcho IV., Thomas G. Bud- 
dington’s Snap, Baltimore Kennel Club’s O’Leary and four red dogs 
unnamed. 

27. Irish Setters—Bitches.—Morris Lenzberg’s Catherlein IL., 
James T. Walker’s Claire, Dr. R. F. Tull’s Helen. J. H. Goodsell’s 
Reddie, E. I. Martin’s Reeta and Cushla, Baltimore Kennel Club’s 
Flounce II. and Sting. 

28. Irish Setter Puppies, under 12 months.—J. Henry Robert’s 
Primrose, L. G. Billing’s Ivanhoe II., T. B. Queen’s Longfellow 
and Maggie, J. H. Goodsell’s Ruffle, Ruby, Romance, Ruth, and 
a E. I. Martin’s Rex, C. A. Draper’s Hyperion, A. H. Moore’s 
Cushla. 

29. Champion Pointers—Dogs.—Westminster Kennei Club’s Sensa- 
tion, Charles H. Mason’s Shot, George L. Wilms’s Knickerbocker, 
George Norbury Appold’s Bravo, A. H. Moore’s Donald and Le Guy. 

30. Champion Pointers—Bitches.—Garrett Roach’s Dutchess, Wm. 
H. Moller’s Water Lily, A. H. Moore’s Lady Romp II., Baltimore 
Kennel Club’s Comorne. 

31. Pointers—Dogs.—C. H. Nixon’s Beaufort, S. I. Scott’s Tuck, 
Charles H. Mason’s Don, Chancellor, Perth and Chelmsford, H: L. 
Adams’s Joe, L. C. Clark’s Rock, W. Epp’s Hunter, William O’ Neal’s 
Shot, P. H. Morgan’s Lee, C. M. Ogden’s Hampton, C. W. Sherwood's 
Sly, R. C. Cornell’s Match, R. Lamb’s Tally-ho, A. H. Moore’s Guess, 
Baltimore Keunel Club’s Rapp, William F. Duerr’s Sensation II. 

32. Pointers—Bitches.—D. 8. Gregory, Jr.’s Belle and Lucia, Arthur 
I. Aldis’s Bess, F. A. Holbrook’s Lena, J. T. Sibiey’s Kate, Allen 
Dodge’s Beauty, John Finn’s Beauty and four puppies, J. H. Wins- 
low’s Viola, Dr. A. McCollom’s Gertrude, Henry 3S. Glover’s Nellie, A. 
H. Moore’s Countess Bang, Baltimore Kennel Club’s Clymont. 

33. Pointer Puppies, under 12mos.—T. B. Dorsey’s Donna, W. C. 
Hazel’s Bessie, William F. Duerr’s General and Floss. 

34. Irish Water Spaniels— Dogs or Bitches.—No entries. 

25. Champion Field Spaniels, any color, over 28lbs.—Cu:. Stuart 
Taylor’s Benedict, J. H. Winslow’s Success. 

86. Field Spaniels—Dogs or Bitches, over 2lbs.—A. Clinton Wil- 
merding’s Black Prince, Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hornell Baroness and 
Hornell Bonanza, J. H. Winslow’s Hazel Kirke. 

37. aaa Cocker Spaniels, any color, under 28lbs.—Hornell 
Spaniel Club’e Hornell Flirt I. 

38. Cocker Spaniels—Dogs or Bitches, other than Black, under 28lbs. 
—John W. Ma Jr.’s, Flirt, O. C. Green’s Belle, William M. Stock- 
bridge’s Major, Dr. A. McCollom’s Alma. 

39. Black Cocker Spaniels—Dogs or Bitches under 28lbs.—Hornell 
— Club’s Hornell Dandy and Hornell Dinah, Dr. T. B. Hood’s 

arlo. 

40. Sporting Spaniel Puppies, any Breed or Color, under 12mos.— 
Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hornell Ruby. 

41. Foxhounds—Dogs or Bitches.—T. B. Queen’s Gamester, Julius 
Roth’s Gunner. 

. Beagles —W. H. & F. Ashburner’s Bush, Wash. Nailor’s Fleun- 
keur and Chip, M. F. Serves’s Judy and four puppies, A. E. Thomp- 
son’s Punch and Maud §., Pottinger Dorsey’s Saad, Geo. F. A. Bond 
and W. E. Cecil’s Lulie P. and Ttle. 

43.. Bench-Legged Beagles and ts.—Gen. F. A. Bond and W. 
5 Oe) Dyke and Rose, Richard Smith’s Punch, Pottinger Dorsey’s 

jor an 4 

a Dachshunds—No entries. 

45. Champion Fox-Terriers--Dogs.—William J. Turner’s Curate, 
L. & W. Rutherfurd’s Joker. 

46, Champion Fox-Terriers—Bitches.—L. & W. Rutherfurd’s Tussle 
Fred. W. Fieck’s Gipp. 

47. Fox-Terriers— .—L. & W. Rutherfurd’s Nailer. 

48. Fox-Terriers—Bitches.—Charles H. Mason’s Mona, Thomas t&.. 
Terry’s Sceptic, William J. Turner’s Flora, John Wills’s inine, L. 
& Ss ne Viola and Warren Wakeful, James Mortimer’s 

retful. 

49. Fox-Terriers—Puppies, under 12mos.—Thomas H. Terry's 
Lancelet, William J. Turner’s Tasman and Chid, L. & W. Ruther- 
furd’s Warren Wakeful, Robert Hurn’s Vicen, B. F. Lewis's Shot Jr., 
James Mortimer, two puppies, 

50. Champion Collies— —Thomas H. oe Marcus, Single- 
ton Van Sc k’s Guido, J. Lindsay’s Ayrshire die. 

51. Champion Collies—Bitches._Thomas H. Terry’s Meg and Lass 
0’ Lowrie, John W. Burgess’s Flora, J. Lindsay’s Jersey Lass. 
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THE DOG IN THE DAIRY.—It has become fashionable 
to decry the dog. To use a cant phrase, ‘“Eyverybody is down 
on him.” It is the rarest thing in the world for anybody to 
stand up for the defense of the dog. Though he has many 
friends, and is everywhere petted, it is only indirectly, if at 
all, that he is defended or his usefulness championed. It has 
indeed sometime been said of him that he is man’s best 
friend, but that was some time agoin the days of chiv: ,, Or 
at some other period anterior to this utilitarian age in which 
he is no longer considered a companion as of old. But there 
was nothing created without some wise purpose on the part 
of the Creator. The dog was given to man for a companion 
and servant, and although there are degenerate dogs, as there 
are degenerate men, there is very great injustice in the indis- 
criminate denunciation of him which so widely prevails. The 
organs of the agricultural interest are among the most per- 
sistent and indiscriminate denouncers of him, and yet there 
is no class of men to whom he is or may be of so valuable 
service as to farmers, and especially to stock raisers and 
dairymen. The legislation of the day is unjust to him too, 
in that it makes no distinction between the cur of low degree 
whose instincts and associations all tend to make him a sheep 
thief, and the dog whose breeding and training make his ser- 
vices to his master more valuable than those of any hired 
servant in his household. The trained dog is a better herds- 
man for field service than any man or boy. He never tires 
on duty, but always keeps his herdin place. He is a more 
careful driver than any man, and never injures the animal in 
any other way. If the cows have a wide range and are left 
to themselves during the day, he is worth half a dozen men 
for gathering in the stragglers at night. Cows have an an- 
noying habit of straggling and oe as the herd is being 
driven home. The dog cures that habit at once and all walk 
orderly along. A number of dairymen met by accident one 
day and began to compare the yields of their respective herds 
for the season. Having discussed their own, they turned to 
the discussion of an absent neighbor’s. How is it, said one, 
that M— always gets a better yield from his dairy than any of 
the rest of us? He is the most slip-shod farmer in the neigh- 
borhood; he neverspends any money on fences, he buys all 
the breachy cows anybody has to sell, and at the end of 
the year he shows the best balance sheet. I would like 
to know his secret. Well, said another, I have watched 
him for two years, and I believe the whole secret is 
in two Very = things: he attends to his business and 
keeps a tifty dol 
would not have a dog among my cows at any price, said 
neighbor No. 3, and I did not know that he kept one. Well, re- 
plied No. 2, M— has a dog that takes his cows to pasture, and 
takes care of them and brings them back in due season. There 
is no worrying of the cows and no worrying about them. It 
does not make any difference how breachy they are, or how 

oor the fences are the cows are always in place. The dog 

on’t get drunk, he don’t go sparking, and he never claims a 
holiday. M-—- paid $50 for him and he would be a good invest- 
ment at $500. Why there is D. B. over in the next town. He 
has a forest pasture of 800 acres and half as much more of 
slough. He keeps a large herd of all sorts of cattle and his 40 
cows run among them. His ae drives and fetches the cows, 
and it is very rarely that he fails to get them all; but if he 
does, on being told that they are not all there, he goes 
through the yard and looks them all over to see what ones 
are missing and away he goes for them. Ten men in all that 
wide range could not find a missing cow as soon as he. It 
would be worth a ride over there to see him drive in the de- 
linquent cow if you only knew when to go. He is as proud 
of his achievement as a detective who has caught a bank 
thief. During the day he tends the poultry and looks after 
things generally about the house and if he never drove a cow 
he would be worth all this dog cost. I have made up my 
mind to have a dog when I can find a trained one, but I do 
not want any cur and I do not want to try and train one my- 
self.—Breeders’ Live Stock Journal. 


52. Collies—Dogs.—Major A. H. G. Richardson's Dick, Thomas H. 
Terry’s Robin Adair and Lad o’ Kyle, John W. Burgess’s Jock, John 
L. Tyler’s Bob, J. Lindsay’s Rex Il. and Nusie. , 

53. Collies—Bitches.—S. M. Barke.’s Sheila, H. T. Crosb: 's Juno, 
John W. Burgess’s Fiyaway, Singleton Van Schaick’s Olivid, Thomas 
H. Terry’s Lilac, J. Lindsay’s Flossie. 

54. Collies.—John W. Burgess’s Jean, E. J. Dallas’s Collie, Single- 
ton Van Schaick’s four puppies, J. Lindsay’s Kitty Mac. 

55. Bulldogs—Dogs or Litches.—James Mortimer’s Blister, R. & 
W. Livingston’s Thunderer, Hero [I]. and Blanche, J. G. Frazza’s Top 
and Boss, (. A. Ball’s Bob, John P. Barnard, Jr.’s Dan. 

56. Buil-terriers—Dogs or Bitches.—Col. Stuart Taylor’s Young 
Bill, W. F. Eckstein & Co.'s Snow, Henry C, Sellman’s Tony, James 
Mortimer‘s Spring. 

57. Champion Black and Tan Terriers.—Henry Muss’s Kate, 

58. Black and Tan Terriers—Dogs or Bitches, over 7lbs.—Edward 
Lever’s Reveller and Viper, Henry Kisteman’s Spring and Beauty. 

59. Dandie Dinmont Terriers—Dogs or Bitches.—William R. Hill’s 
Bob and Judy. Robert Hume’s Badger II. and Kelpie. 

60. Irish Terriers—Dogs or Bitches.—No entries. 

61. Skye Terriers—Dogs or Bitches.—Mrs. Andrew MacCreery’s 
Guido, Judge P. Ord’s Toodles, James W. Orme’s Jumbo, Miss M. L. 
Simpson’s Frisk, H. A. Mallory’s Christine, William Sanderson’s 
Highland Mary, Jim and Tam o’Shanter. ; ’ : 

62. Any other variety of Terrier—Dog or Bitch.—Miss Belle David- 
son’s Judy and five puppies, Charles H. Mason’s Bruce, John H. Nay- 
lor’s Prince Charley, Arthur B. Cropley’s Kit, Mrs. Irving G. Ashby’s 
Fan, Fred Kirby’s Sting and Wasp. 

63. Yorkshire Terriers—Dogs or Bitches, blue and tan.—Mrs. 
Andrew MacCreery’s Guido, Henry Kisteman’s Hero, ——~, Rozy 
and Tardy, Miss E. B. Wilson’s Puck, Mrs. W. A. Widney’s Raga- 
muffin. 

64. Prampin Pugs—Dogs.—Mrs. Edwin A. Pue’s George, M. H. 
Cryer’s Roderick. i 

65. Champion Pugs—Bitthes.—Wm. R. Knight's Effie. 

66. Pugs—Dogs.—Miss May M. Johnson’s Tout Tout, Mrs. Chas. 
Wheatleigh’s Tu Tu, John A. Witmer’s Punch, John §. Shriver’s 
Scamp, Mrs. Henry A. Willard’s Toby, Mrs. Samuel Fowier’s Toby, 
Mrs. W. P. Asten’s Puck, Miss Nellie Gibson’s Tony, Henry Kiste- 
man’s Puneh, D. H. Linden’s Jumbo, Mrs. E. K. Goldsborough’s 
Punch, William R. Knight's Don Juan, A. H. Moore’s Roderick I1., 
Mr. Seully’s Young Jumbo, Chas. H. Mason’s Sambo. 

67. Pugs—Bitches.— Charles H. Mason’s Nini, H. N. Barlow’s 
Witebie, Mrs. William H. Bayne’s Judy, Jumbo and Punch, Henry 
Kisteman’s Buckcie, Mrs. Benedict’s Dinah. 

68. Toy Terriers other than Yorkshire, under 7lbs.—Dogs or 
Bitches.—Henry Kisteman’s Flora, Miss Flora B. Cabell’s Fanny, 
Miss M. M. Kendig’s Dot, Miss Mary Geary’s Billy, O. J. Waters’s 
Gypsy Gilbert, Mrs. James Watson’s Flit. ; 

69. King Charles, Blenheim and Japanese Spaniels—Dogs or 
Bitches.—Miss KE. L. Moller’s Minnie, Mrs. H.C. Clarke’s Beauty, 
Henry Kisteman’s Minnie and Rozy, Mrs. C. H. Pedder’s Lilly. 

7). Miscellaneous (or Foreign Class)—Dogs or Bitches, over 25lbs. 
—Charles H. Mason’s Glengyle I., Charles P. Mays’s Witch, Phili 
Hunckel’s Robert, Thomas blagden’s Bull and Will S. A., T. A. Good- 
win’s Cap and Fannie, Rufus T. King’s Frank, Jay Cooke’s Chico. 

71. Miscellaneeus (or Foreign Class), under 25lbs.—Miss Carrie 
Lawson’s Frank, Charles H. Mason’s Verona and Romeo IL., D. K. 
Reid’s Hancock. 















































WASHINGTON BENCH SHOW. 
{Special Telegram to the Forest and Stream. | 


AWARDS, 

Class 12—Emperor Fred wins. 

Class 13—Fairy II. wins. 

Class 14—Cassack wins Ist; Count Dan, 2d; Neptune, Chalk- 
eye D. and Meigs, vhe.; Blue Border, Acme and London, he.; 

ing, c. 

Class 15—Dashing Belle, 1st; Lass o’Gowrie, 2d; Cecilia D., 
equal 2d; Vesta, vhe.; Victoria, Belle and Grace, he. 

Mr. Wise could not come, and Mr. Charles H. Mason was 
selected by the exhibitors to fill his place. 

Quality of the dogs very good indeed. Attendance good. 
Weather good. Show a success. 

Class 1—Major 1st; Tiny, 2d; Jumbo, vhe. 




















AGAIN THE BEAGLES. 


I AM glad to see that the admirers of beagles are asking, 

through your columns, for more classes and better atten- 
tion at the shows for the interesting little hound. After the 
classes are arranged, Ict us have judges that have some knowl- 
edge of the breed, and that are interested in keeping up the 
standard as well as demanding pure blood. At the bench 
show at Pittsburgh last year the winner of first in puppy 
class was out of a bench-legged bitch and sired by Dodge's 
Rattler. In the words of my friend Colin Cameron, such 
things are disgusting. If anyone wants to breed mongrels 
there is nolaw to prevent it, but the judges at the shows 
should not encourage it by awarding prizes to them. Some 
may say, suppose a doz meets the requirements of the stand- 
ard as to measurements, appearance, etc., what can be done? 
I think the judges should have knowledge enough of the sire 
and dam, either by reputation or are: to form an opinion 
of the purity of the dog onthe bench. Providing the mongrel 
is correct in appearance, his progeny will be apt to show im- 

ure marks, As bench winners are often selected as breeders, 
it behooves judges to be careful where they bestow the 
ribbon. 

T have in mind a beagle that was imported several years 
since. He was over size and not a good specimen of the 
breed. Hardly had he landed when he was entered at a large 
show and carried off first prize. On account of his winning, 
a gentleman from the interior bred a remarkably fine bitch 
to him. Among the litter were two bitches which went into 
the large beagle kennels of this country and have been used 
to breed from several years, but there is never any certainty 
what their produce will be. These bitches are retained on 
account of the reputation of their dam, now, dead, yet their 
pups and their descendants are continually showing the long, 
ungainly legs and dew claws of that imported bench-winning 
ancestor. 

There are but a few strains of beagle blood in the United 
States that show points of excellence. That most favorably 
known is the Rowett stock which sprang from Sam and 
Dolly, both imported. Dodge’s Rattler, Elmore’s Belle and 
Flute, Orgill’s Melody, etc., are of this stock. There is prob- 
ably no better hunting stock than the Pownall breed, of 
which Elmore’s Bess and Lucy are brilliant specimens. Bess 
is alsoa bench winner of the highest order. Elmore’s im- 
ported Ringwood has won at several provincial shows and 
will probably be shown at New York in May, when, if he 
gets a high place, he will take front rank as a stud dog. 

I hope the beagle lovers will continue to free their minds. 
Let the cocker owners take a rest and give the hound fan- 
ciers a chance. Come, Rogers, let up on “Hackles and Gen- 
tles,” and give us your idea of a dog. DORKIN. 


SUPERF@TATION.—The following case came under my 
notice a short time since: A red setter bitch owned by Mr. 
L. Van Wort, of N. Y. city,was warded by a bulldog. About 
two days later she received the services of Mr. Symington’s 
red setter dog Joe. After the lapse of the usual time the 
bitch whelped five puppies, which showed unmistakable evi- 
dence that their sire was a bulldog. Thirty-two hours later 
she whelped seven red puppies, to all appearance purely bred 
setters. The bitch was unfortunately lost or stolen before 
the puppies were weaned, which I regret, as I should have 
liked to watch her to see if the union with the bulldog ef- 
fected her subsequent litters. The setter puppies were suc- KENNEL NOTES. 
cessfully raised on the bottle, one of which at least I shall NAMES CLAIMED. 
kezp an eye ou to see what he grows into. The bull pups} ga Sec instructions at head of this column. 
were consigned to the water bucket. This brings tomind a} Reno. By Mr. Walter Mackay, Englewood, N. J., for black and 
case which I may have written to you of before, but as I am | tan Gordon setter dog, wheiped Oct. 16, 1882, by Dizk (Don—Lady) 
not sure, = give ~ A a of ~ ¥ city, who at - == — Grouse 8 ax. 3 douth 2 Wch.. tor Ws 
time was living in the country, a well- setter bitch. an Buren. by ir. N. &. Grimes, Sou Aven, ABCH., LOF Due 
She was accidentally bred to a yellow bulldog, and immedi- | Pelton English setter dog, by Royal Sultan (Racket—Kelp) out of 
ately after toa setter dog. The result was a litter of setter ane BRED 
puppies with an exception, the exception being a yellow bull 2 See instructions at head of this aid 








BRINDLED OR BRANDED.—How many people really 
know what brindled means, or what is the derivation of the 
word? I suppose everyone knows what a brindled dog is, 
but I am free tu confess my ignorance, until now, respecting 
the etymology of the word. I got the clew from a letter 
written by a fancier in England to a gentleman in the States, 
and I might say the writer is not an etymologist in the 
slightest sense, but is a giving the two words in use 
among the country folks with whom old-fashioned words live 
the longest. A reference to Webster will amply back up the 
letter, which reads as follows: ‘You say you have not seen 
a brindled mastiff; well, I may tell you the majority of them 
are a dirty black-blue, or black color with brown marks like 
tan, or as if the hair was scorched off with a hot iron, 
‘eranded.’ The best and handsomest brindled dogs I ever saw 
were greyheunds. I fancy you will have seen in your 
country old-fashioned bull-terriers and bulldogs ‘branded’ or 
brindled. Mastiffs are something similar, but of course, the 
are not all briadled the same—generally a slate color with 
brown or tan marks or stri Some have very little, being 
nearly all slate color.” If in sending this I have not, in your 
opinion, made too great a display of nescience, you can let 
my name stand at the tailend.—Jas. Watson. 



























GORDON SETTER STANDARD.—Baltimore, Feb. 19.— 
Editor Forest and Stredm: I have been notilied that the Pitts- 
burgh Bench Show of dogs has adopted anew standard for 
Gordon setters. Rule 15 iv their book reads as follows: ‘The 
judges will be requested to make their decisions in conformity 
with scale of aco: except Gordon setters, which will be 
judged by the Malcolm standard.” I hope this step will en- 
courage all owners of light made Gordons to send their entries 
to Pittsburgh at once. A full list for them would thoroughly 
prove the sincerity and pood faith of all of us, to uphold and 
endorse the standard. Let us now show to the country what 
light made Gordons are, and convince all old fogies that 
“Stonehenge” is a thing of the past.—Harry MALcoLm. 














NINE HUNDRED FOXES.—Tenafly, N. J., Feb. 16.— 
Reading ‘‘Old-Fashioned Fox Hunts” suggests bringing out 
the old veterans. For mine I will bring forward Uncle Jep, 
of Connecticut. In conversation with Mr, C., of New Haven, 
an old dealer in furs, he told me that he had bought over nine 
hundred fox pelts that Uncle Jep had shot himself. When 
he started reynard it was two to one that the fox’s pelt went 
home in Uncle Jep’s pocket. REYNARD. 












DOG PORTRAITS.—Attention is called tothe notice else 
where of the FoREST AND STREAM portraits of winning field- 
dogs. These pictures are unive! y conceded 0 be tee best 
work of the Kind yet done in America. 










up. This bitch was bred a number of times after to setter} Rene of Ci ord—Glenmark. Mr. J. *g (Elizabeth 
ogs, and each litter invariably contained a yellow bull pup.— | tiver and white inter biten Belle of Concord cond Sefton's Sam 


H. Clay GLOVER, 


Beal’s Moon) to Mr. W. F, Steel’s Glenmark (Rush—Romp). 


ar dog tohelp him. A fifty dollar dog! I. 





[Fes. 22,18 . 







Dream IV.—Malcolm. Mr. Harry Malcolm’s (Baltimore, Md.) Gor- 
dou setter bitch Dream IV. (Grouse—Dream II.) to his icolm 
(Munn’s Duke—Dream). 

Jessie Turner—Dashing Lion. Mr. Geo. W. Ballantine’s (Wash- 
ingtonville, O.) English setter bitch Jessie Turner (Druid—Ruby) to 
his imported Dashing Lion, Feb. 4. 

SALES. 


= See instructions at head of this column. 

Abe. White and lemon Engli«h setter dog, set July 10, 1881, 
uy Felton (Belton—Breeze) out of Jessie Turner (Druid—Ruby), by 

r. G. W. llantine, Washingtonville, O., to Mr. E. H. Wolfe, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Roscoe. Lemon and white English setter dog, whel March 8, 
1882, by Felton (Belton—Breeze) out of Jessie Turner (Druid—Ruby), 
by Mr. - W. Ballantine, Washingtonville, O., to Mr. Wm. Culler, 
same place, 

teow. Lemon and white English setter dog, whelped March 8, 
1882 (Felton—Jessie Turner), by Mr. G. W. Ballantine, Washington- 
ville, O., to Mr. Allen Fetlow, same place. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed tothe Forest and Stream Publishing Co.,and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 











MUZZLE vs. BREECH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some months ago a Mr. E. Berg published two‘targets representing 
the work of muzzle and breech-loading rifles. The respective tar- 
gets were presumably the best work of each rifle. The target made 
with the breeca-loader is reported to be the work of Mr. J. H. Brown, 
of your city; the one made with the muzzle-loader that of Mr. Carlos 
Gove, of Denver, Colorado. Mr. Brown’s, 10 shots, weight of gun, 
15lbs., 220yds. range; Mr. Gove’s, 15 shots, weight of gun, 45lbs., 
220yds. range. 

Now in order to obviate any optical illusion, I have made the draw-- 
ings uniform as to size of bullet holes. This is fair, inasmuch as the 
distances are all measured from the center of the bullet holes in each 
case, and no result changed thereby. If the muzzle-loader carried a 
bullet larger than .38I should have drawn the bullet holes accord- 
ingly; this would give a better aqpeeas still for the muzzle-loader, 
but if the bullet holes were less than .38 I shoyld have drawn them 
correspondingly smaller. 

For amore complete analysis I maraanet (see diagrams) each of the 
on presented by Mr. Berg with two drawings, which are made 
with as great accuracy as the finest mathematical instruments will 
permit, and wherein the center of each bullet hole is exactly in the 
place represented by Mr. Berg, as also the centers of each target. In 
my work I have leaned neither to che one side or the other, for I ride 
no hobby except that of fact, and this I will ride tothe end. IfIerr 
as all men are liable to, I shall be much obliged to anyone for cor 

recting me. 

Iwill here make a legitimate point; it is, that when breech-loading 
rifles are loaded either at the muzzle or by pushing the bullet into 
the barrel separate from the shell, that they then cease to shoot as 
breech-loaders, but virtually as muzzle-loaders. ae Because the 
bullets in both cases are seated in the center of the bore and lightly 
in the grooves, when it receives the impact of the powder force; 


therefore, the shooting is similar, and in fact that of the muzzle-. 


loader, but with a little more liability to error, owing to the bullet 
not being seated as firmly witha good cloth patch in the barrel, as 
is the case with the muzzle-loader. Now I presume that Mr. Brown 
loaded his rifle after the similarity of the muzzle-loader, and if so, 
the two trials now treated are virtually trials of the muzzle-loader 
against itself. I therefore unhesitatingly rule out all shooting when 
made by the breech-loader in this manner against the muzzle- 
loader. I believe the builet of the muzzle-loader to be seated to 

erfection in the barrel, andI not only admit but claim that the 

reech-loader will shoot better, just in proportion as it shall approx- 
imate to this perfection in the muzzle-loader. It is the perfection 
which in the main makes the muzzle-loader the steadiest and best 
shooting hunting rifle for ordinary hunting ranges. The question of 
the longer ranges is not tothe point here, but only short ‘thunting 
ranges” are considered, and where the light hunting bullet is shot 
naked from the shell. My drawings Nos. 1 and3 are most carefully 
copied from Mr. Berg’s drawing of the two targets. A glance shows 
the fifteen shots of the muzzle-loader to be better than the ten shots 
of the breech-loader, but a better thing still is the actual mathe- 
matical proof. 

For an easy application of the dividers I number the shots from 1 
to 15, and set down under the numbers the value of each shot in 
hundredths of inches, so that the valucs can be read and compared 
at once. Now look for the mouse. 

182 © 4 &€O eT 6 Petite ses 
-— — — — -——_ -—_ — — — — Total 
B.L. .14 .24 .86 .47 .555 .55 .59 .67 .67 .82 —5.065 
M. L. .06 .095 .105 .105  .20 .22 .24 .47 .56 63 .64 .85 .86 .96 1.083—7.025 


M.L. -——- — — ——- — -- -— -- —_------ ---- — 


beats .08 .145..255 .865 .855 .88 .85 .20 .11 .19 


The muzzle loader string, fifteen shots, is 7.025 inches; average, 
.4683 inches. 

i breech-loader string, ten shots, is 5.065 inches; average, .5065 
inches. 

The differences noted in the ten shots compared show, as the aver- 
age superiority for the muzzle-loader, .0400 or 1-25 in. 

A less average for fifteen shots is much better than a greater aver- 
age of ten shots. A beat of 1-25 of aninch for each ten shots willdo, 
where we presume the breech-loader was shot in imitation of the 
muzzle-loader. It is said, ‘‘Figures do not lie,” and I am not respon- 
sible if Mr. Berg and the claims for the breech-loader are all ‘‘thrown 





sky high” by his own petard. It is lawful to throw back his own - 


bomb-shell. 

The muzzle-loader ‘thas now been heard from,” and in the lan- 
guage of Mr Berg, ‘‘I will now give the” breech-loader ‘a chance 
to be heardfrom.” So try again, and I insist that hereafter every 
defender of the breech-loader shall confine himself to the points at 
issue, and not — off, as nearly all have, to matters and points 
not pertinent to the subject, for the purpose of getting in some 
plausible looking thing, which in fact has no direct application in 
the case. Please confine yourselves to the “hunting rifle” and its 
naked conical bullet, and cease to drag in long-range and mid-range 
shooting, with their heavy, long bullets and high trajectories. This 
kind of shooting, if it were praciical, is next to worthless against all 
small game along the ranges. As to these long ranges, I will barely 
— here, that the muzzle-loader is as sound as a nut in regard 
to them. 

As will be seen from both the target and figures, the muzzle-loader 
knocks out the eagle in the dollar seven times ia fifteen shots, and 
drives the pin’s head four times, while the breech-loader only drives 
itonce. It is now my call. Solve: 

Problem I.—For the breech-loader to beat, if it can, the muzzle- 
loader target for 200 yards, or its cluster? 

Problem II.—For the breech-loader, if it can, to knock out the 
“spread eagle” of the silver dollar at 200 yards, seven times in fifteen 
successive shots. 

When these two problems are practically solved, then we will be 
ready to hear from the breech-loader We trust the public 
will excuse us for using Mr. Berg’s ammunition in this instance, even 
though we have enough on hand and tospare of our own. In con- 
cluding this agreeable and most friendly discussion Iam reminded 
of the following moral: “It is always well to carefully count the eggs 
before the chickens are hatched, and if counted correctly not to 
claim more than they will count. ”’ 

Here 1 intended to stop, but I see that I have not completed my sub- 
ject, so I will resume it again. Mr. Berg says: “Itis plam that 
vifles having been made absolutely perfect, with ammunition carefully 
put up, shot from a most perfect machine, rest with telesco sights, 
cannot go otherwise than perfect, wind and weather propitious.” 1 
reply that somehow in this case the breech-loader does not seem to 
have ‘“‘been made so perfect,” and as to the ammunition! ask this 
very important question: ‘‘Who puts upthis ammunition socarefully? 
I wish very much to get hold of some of it. Did Mr. Brown use it?” 

Question I.—What constitutes proper hunting ammunition for the 
breech-loader for short ranges, and small game, such as squirrels 
and smaller birds? 

Question II.—Is it the fixed hunting ammunition which we are 
recommended to buy at the stores, and the same we buy and have 
to buy, or to go er, and perhaps fare no better? 

Question Il.—Does this d of “put up ammunition” with the 
short ball shot naked from the shell shoot practically steady, and 
also give a flat ecto! 


? 
uestion IV.—If yes. ‘hee why so much shooting the long bullet 
noe the and not from tee shell? od 

on V.--If yes to question III, then why will the breech-loader 
of the put-up ammunition, and yet not 


scatter the hunting 
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scatter the round bullefs when shot through the same barrel? (Some 
preech-loaders do not, I believe, shoot the round bullet.) 

As to Mr. Berg’s faci'e conclusion that there is ‘tno perceptible 

reference” in the shooting of the muzzle-loader and the breech- 

oader, we feel compelled to say pshaw! on this point, and especially 
for short hunting ranges. For the same calibers, the muzzle-loader 
earries much the lightest bullet, which has much less friction along 
the barrel, and it can shoot with the same ease more powder in pro- 
portion than the breech-loader. Its bullet, therefore, has more 
velocity than the breech-loader, and thereby its curve is less, and 
thus it shoots the straightest as a hunting rifle. It shoots the 
steadiest at short ranges, mainly because the center of the bullet is 
the most perfectly seated in the center of the bore, the ve 
thing the breech-loader tries so hard to approximate in 
of its trials (we believe) where great none of shooting is the 
thing desired. Remember, that two things (1) steady shooting, and 
(2)a flat trajectory, are actually necessary in a good hunting rifle. 
That steady shooting is but about one-half the requisite, and a flat 
trajectory the other half. 
uestion VI.—Is not this true to the letter? 
lt is impossible to place, as many try to do, the two kinds of rifles 
on a parallel as to shooting qualities, especially when the bullet is 
shot from the shell. If the muzzie loader does not give the straight- 
est and best shooting for a oe rifle at ordinary hunting dis- 
tances, why do so many old hunters lay aside the breech-loader and 
resume the muzzle-loader? Why is it the public voice proclaims 
that the hunting breech-loader makes comparatively a high trajec- 
tory and is subject to scattering its bullets more or less when shot? 
Even at Creedmoor, where it shoots its very best, with its specially 
prepared ammunition, there comes the cry of the ‘“‘unaccountables,”’ 
the ‘‘eccentric shots,’ known under the name of “‘goose eggs.” 
Who ever heard of these modern names in connection with the good 
old muzzle-loader? Not old Davy Crockett nor Captain Martin 
Scott, to be sure. Who ever heard the charge of not shooting 
steady laid at the door of a good muzzle-loader when shooting 
within its proper range? Not the writer, certainly, and he has lived to 
shoot them for fifty years. The hunting buliet of the muzzle-loader 
is either the light round one, or the light ‘‘conical,” so-called. These 
are the two lightest bullets used in any rifles, and they can be made 
to have at short ranges, and generally do have, the highest veloci- 
ties of any, and this, combined with steady shoeting,- gives the 
straightest and best shooting of any rifle now used. The ‘texpress 
bullet’ is only an attempt at approximation in lightness to the 
muzzle-loading bullets, but Ithink 1 am correct in saying that they 
are considerably heavier than either of the muzzle-loading builets, 
and therefore with the same charge of powder and equal calibres of 
rifle, they have less velocity than the muzzle-loader for ordinary 
hunting ranges. We acknowledge that the breach-loader has many 
advantages over the mnzzle-loader, and that it is elegant in its place, 
but when we come to steady and the straightest shooting (along the 
whole line) using its hunting or fixed ammunition, and to a flat tra- 
jectory, both of which are actually necessary to give the best shoot- 
ing, then the breech-loader is not there by a long way, and it is idle 
to talk about it. 

One hundred yards is the ordinary, and I may say the standard 
range of the rifle; for they are generally sighted point-blank for this 
distance, All small arms of the United States are so sighted for the 
standard range, and I presume this is generally the case in all coun- 
tries. Thus, one hundred yards has been the ordinary limit of ranges 
for the rifle, and it is so now, and has been to my knowledge, for over 
fifty years. Yet I am most willing to extend it to one hundred and 
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No. 1.—Muzzle-Loading. No. 2.—Muzzle-Loading. 


The above diagrams, both representing but one target, show the muzzle-loader beats. (See Nos. 8 and 4). 
The dotted circle in No. 1 shows the size of a silver dollar and not the center of the target. I have added this circle, but only to give 
an eye view and in connection with the illusion. 











forty yards, fora good muzzle-loader carrying from sixty to eight; i . i No. 4.—Breech-Loading. 

round bullets to the pound, will shoot well for this distance wui'e = He. &—Mreesh-Laading, - . 

light ‘‘conical” or elongated bullet will shoot quite steady and true The above diagrams, both representing but one target, show how the breech-loader was beaten. (See Nos. 1 and 2). 

for two hundred yards, and much over. But he is a very unwise The dotted circle is of the size of a silver dollar. and is the same circle presented by Mr. Berg, and which I have regarded as the 


center of the target aimed at, still I much doubtit. The outer circle I have added in connection with the illusion, but this does not change 


hunter indeed, who shail as a rule shoot at any kind of game over 
the result of the shooting. 


one hundred yards, providing there is a reasonable chance of lessen- 
ing the distance by crawling upon ii. 

1 have been all through this ‘‘miil’’ of shooting at game over one 
hundred and forty yards, and this too, with u ria: that shot steady 
for two hundred and fifty yards. But it did not take me long to learn 
the great folly of shooting at game over one hundred yards, 


| . 
With unsteady shooting the interest is gone; there is no room for | Rifle Association, who went out to Pine Grove Range to-day, had to 
eae no room for rivalry. Costly rifles that do not shoot well | encounter a cold, raw nertheast wind. In the several matches now 
0 not give satisfaction to the settler:. So brush up and improve | in progress, the following are the scores made to-day: 





even for buflalo, bear, deer, antelope, wolves, ete. It is the | these breech-loaders if you ever wish to sell them through the coun- Creedmoor. 7 : 
certainty of dead shots which tell the best. As a rule, one| try. Return from the long-range, and give us a good hunting rifle. | Stedman Clark. ......................5 45545 4 4 5 4-45 
hundred and forty yards was my limit for shooting at game, | This is what the public wants; they do not generally care a snap of | J MMIII ogc ceScuaa caneones 43554545 4 4-48 
The Delaware Indians (good shots) with whom in Texas [| the finger for long-range shooting. ‘It is worthless in practice,” so | J N Freeman ...................-- v4 4444648 4 4-40 
sometimes hunted to learn their craft, would always turn over to | they say to me, and Isay amen toit. Not onein a thousand cares Decimal. 
me the shot, provided the deer was over eighty yards off. This was | for it. , Stedman Clark...........- sesesseeee 4 6 8 8 610 7 9 8 9-% 
about their extreme limit for shooting at deer. There was wisdom Itisa ——- beyond doubt that the affections of the old hunters | Re-entree.............. -. eee cece ee eee 477898 7 8 & 5—f8 
in this rule, though many will scout the idea. When shooting less | after full trials are still with the “plain old muzzle-loader of our | A RES ca dwddsacdaadicexecerouredes 7610099 9665 8-75 . 
than one hundred yards I preferred the round ball, sixty to the | fathers.” It 1s in most cases their choice now, nor will they consent | Re-entree......... -....-- +s seers eee 83558479 7 8 7-6 
pound, but when shooting over the distance, I preferred the heavier | to cast off this, their first love, for something more tawdry, but less | C Arthur..............--.-06.--- ended 73878 679 5 10—70 
conical bullet, for it gave more penetration. At one hundred yards I | true to them. Decimal Rest. 
— by —prtnens a Sane eee yeaee agoin the Choctaw 4 is = — gn neerpe po — go a it som. . —_ Sn 1. WTO is os oda Sect Seiviasiceeases 610 7 9 9 810 9 7 10—85 
ation that the roun made a little the lowest curve at one hun- | With the highest record of any for accuracy in shooting, and its epi- ' z mo Tourth Pri ‘ ; , 

i CAMDEN, N. J., Feb. 15.—The Fourth Private Shooting Match was 

dred yards with the same charge of powder, and that the elongated | taph shall be excelsior. Mas. H.W. Menai. held this evening among the members of the Primrose Social at their 


PS. wales ciianden aes the above, I learn through Mr club rooms. There were twenty-two members present beside many 
Berg, that the muzzle-loader target as given ‘above, should be in- | Visitors. The order of prize winners was: F. Woolston, W. Stein, 
creased “just one-half.” in order to be correct ? Jr., E. Austermuhl, P.S. Howell, S. Martin, E. C. Wenz, H. Pium, 

Very well. This adds fifty per cent. to the illusion which I have | H. Wirth, A. Meyers, A. Weaber, C. H. Stein, J. Bosch, W. Fahrion, 
exhibited above, and this serves only to make the case so much the | W- Thompson, C. Preusch, P. C. Smith, C. E. Wenz, J. Hussong, H. 
worse. In the meantime it leaves the muzzle-loader triumphant at oe oh — Loma’ < “at —— 2 o = poe ES a 

ach- i awar ne le: r medal. sre was als 1 shooting, Edw. 
een By ssengane, end he Wwesciloatey Sng oil peng. - Austermuhl being captain of one team and W. Stein, Jr. The tullow- 
; a ing is the score: 


builet required to be loaded with care in order to shoot steady; that 
if it did not leave the barrel with its point exactly to the front, it 
would vary & little. This fact clearly snows why the breech-loader 
shoots quite unsteadily; the bullet does not always come out of the 
barrel with its center or point pointing directly tothe front. Mr. 
Van Dyke, ‘The Still Hunter,” has correctly given the reason for 
this. so I will _ it by. My point here is, that up to one hundred 
and forty yards with bullets from sixty to eighty to the pound, we 
have in the muzze-loader all that we require tor successful hunting, 





























rise, Massachusetts Glass Ball Association rules to govern. Follow- 
ing i the score which is claimed to be the best on record in a race of 


vise and shoot them fr2m sunrise till dark, and who can doubt that 
both would not shoot in the same hole all day, or that the muzzle- 
loader does not shoot perfectly accurately! ‘This was simply a small 
town shooting mat h. Now those earlier days,I may say our 


Warren Range, cor. Lushand Bank senate, ee shoot in the 
following order: Nameless, Domestic, Essex, Pl uth, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Warrens, and Celluloid. Second teams will follow as in last 
tournament. A prize tournament is now o at the Frelinghuysen 





Marlboro Team. 






and that up to this point the light bullets of the muzzle-loader shoot 7 g —17 W Stein, - 10 9—3¢ 
straighter than the heavier bullets of the breech-loader, the RANGE AND ALLERY a Saenee. & . 7 . Lane aes % ; £2 
charges of powder being proportioned to the weights of the bullet G . Ww Thompson eee 76 5—17 P CSmith....... 6 4 7-17 
As before stated, the muzzle-loader can beat the breech-loader in a H Worth..........8 7 9—24 A Meyers........ 3 8 2-13 
heavy charges of powder, for it has no shells to burst; its bullet is BOSTON, Feb. 17.—At Walnut Hili to-day the riflemen had some | g Martin... || |/10 8 12—30 J Hussong....... 510 0—15 
lighter, its friction along the barrel much less, and its recoil less. | good shooting until afternoon, when the wind increased to such an | 9 Pjum........... 9 6 6—21 JS Jacobs....... 6 9 8-23 
We know the muzzle-loader does give the straighter chocting of all | extent that it was next to impossible to hold on the target. Some! jyj Bosch......... 5 8 6-14 Al Blackwell..... 610 "23 
rifles, and the above reason shows why it should do so. They are | very good scores, however, were made, among the best being the | fF wWoolston....... 49 7—W PS Howell...... 38 8 §$—19 
simply reasons based on the maxims and principles of the science of | following, all at 200yds.: EC Wenz......... 9 9 8—26 CE Wenz ...... 510 5—20 
gunnery. Another maxim is that solid shot shoot steadier than hol- Creedmoor Prize Match. Aug Weaber...... 10 9 8~27 0) oe 7 6 9—22 
low ones. This applies to the ‘‘express bullet.” The muzzle-loader | J B Thomas...............0 0.0022 eeeceee 455 56 5 5 5 5 5 448! © preusch........ 0 7% 7-14-2143 W Fahrion...... 0 5 12—17—226 
thus shooting the straightest and steadiest, and having less recoil, | T BIrish............. 0.00066 ceeeeeeeees 555555544 4-47| G.poner M Wel. 34.— Phe abtentannn at the bane 
are (he three main reasons why it is liked the best by many sports-| F Dwight...................4ccccccccas 448445 8 SS Oe) en eds Club at Hockmed Mame ue Ine 
men for general hunting purposes, especially in the timber lands | I P Bates...................20-ceeseeeee 445545 4 4 5 5-45 | Meowe of t wt ort config eke me SS Sea eee "e Sond “Tee 
lying east of the Mississip»i River. But in the great plains of the | B J Drake...................eceeeeeeeee 45445545 4 4-4); “ an raed C a B. caaunee ke ws we 8, of —- he 
West and among the Kocky Mountains for large and sometimes | A J Carter..................ceeeeeeeeees §4445545 4 444 a - Le > ~ reedmoor target ¢ ombin as the one used. The 
dangerous game, and especially when it is not known at what mo- | CH Best................ cccceceeeeeeees 4454445 4 5 4-43| following is the score: R. C R Cc 
ment you may be pounced upon by a band of roving Indians, or rob- | W Williams........... .....2-2eeceeeees 44544545 4 4-4) 05 oy h 6 48 > ae aoa 
bers, then the breech-loader is much the best; nor would I do without | A D Fletcher........ .........00000000+ 45544544 4 4-4/4 M “tear beccenceersrseesne 93 «48 87 5 1 : 95 
it in this country, nor in war. I would not detract one hair from its | C C Foster, mil............000...... 0... 64444444 be) sew... ae ee es ae 
great merits. : ? Decimal Match. Se rss ‘8345 % 46 166 91 
To test these different arms to learn which shoots the straightest | H L Lee............ccecccccceceeececeee 910 79 9 6 8 8-8) A Goodale. mg 45 ” 45 : 
or makes the lowest curve, they should first be shot point-blank, say | AC Adams ...0 00000000 2 co.cccocc.. 9 9 8 810 6 8 7 8 8-4 | GC Goodale. ms 4 s @ i 
for 100, 150 or 200 yards, and their merits as to steady and good | A W Carr......,......0e0ce0c0eceeeeees 6 91010 7 8 7 6 8 9-80 D oeiaied’ ‘> 4 Ss & - = 
shooting be noted—this is one point gained. They should then be | J A Carter..................22cceceeeee 7779 8910 6 & 879 G C Merritt. cosee 66 0 bk a 136 = 
shot at mid-range (55-100 of the range is slightly better) with the aim | A 959 66 8 8 910-77 Crritt.......-.-++.++: -—— . ‘ 
as in the first trial, on the center, and without changing the eleva- 7 LD 
tion or load, and their merits again noted—this is the second point | J 101910 910 81010 9—% 
gained. Now, let us suppose that both shoot equally steady and well | H 10 91010 9 910 7 10—04 THE TRAP. 
= the first — but re _ pone saint St -y LS = other shoots : : % 2 . a : . 2 a 
e higher, or gives the higher curve. wi the case, and the 1 MARL JGH, Mass., Feb. 14.—At the Marlborough Range to- 
one that makes the lowest curve with an ordinary hunting load of | A 7 91010 10 1010 7—90) day eee hard contest for the State badge of the Maseachu- 
: pt ae oe Sector, ane = best aeoret ae rifle. | P 101010 7 9 9 9 6 9 8-89! getts Glass Ball Association. The contestants were the Worcester 
is here where the muzzie-lioader comes in score point, 7 and Marlborough Sportsmen’s Clubs, the latter holding the badge, 
next to steady shooting. Try it and see! Each rifle is to have its | H L Lee 10 510 9 510 8 3 8-81! they having won it last fall ina contest with the Worcester Club: 
charge of powder proportionate to the weight of the bullets used. | A Duffer 8 8 9 7 610 5 5 8 9-% | The judges were Major L. G. White, of Worcester, and Frank Mar- 
But, as before stated, the muzzle-loader can use with the same recoil | AC Adams..............2..202000000 8771065 8 8 7 8-74 bail of Marlborough, T. C. Fielding, of the Malden Gun Club, being 
more powder than the breech-loader and quicker powder, for ithas| GALLERY SHOOTING.—The second week of the regular monthly | referee. The balls, 100 in number, were thrown from a rotary trap, 
4 light ball with but little friction and no shell to destroy—it is, in | prize shoot at the Mammoth Gallery, Boston, has shown some very | with 18yds. rise, with a possible individual score of 20. The shooting 
fact, the lightning express rifle vs. the ‘‘express rifle. Frilliant shocting, the best for any one week since the gallery | was good, as will be seen by the story told by the following score: 
I give here a specimen of a country shooting match for an ox by | opened for the season. Mr. J. Francis heads the list in the All- orcester Team. 
Thomas Bar of Omada township, tairfield cone 0., with hi omers’s match, with W. H. Harrison second, both of these gentle-| GJ Rugg........ ....... 1111111111111111111 1-20 
muzzle-loader and round ball at 40yds., off-hand (no hip rest allowed) | men having done some remarkable shooting. MD Gilmon.............. 1111111111101111111f19 
open sights. nine consecutive shots, the rifle loaded in the old- All-Comers’s Match. CBOE ss. .000- 6. ene 11111111110111111111—19 
fashioned way, and at which match Mr. Bar won the ox. The shots | J Francis..............2.ceceeceeeeceeee caesees 47 47 48 49 19-200 | WS Perry.............4. 1111111111101111111 1—19 
were measured at the time from the center of the bullet hole to the | W H Harrison..................0..00.ceeeeeeees 48 48 48 46-2939! ET Smith........ ...... 011110111111110111 0 1—-16—93 
center of the target, by Isaac Bechtel and Andrew Ucker, the dann t Da okancadap daanaskean aes exaesle 4 46 47 48—223 Marlborough Team 
judges. Their report was then published in the county newspaper, | E R Fouster..........0...0.cccecece ee ce ceecneees 45 45 46 47 48—231 4 3 ( 
which is still in possession of Mr. Bar, and authenticates the match. | WA Pollard................. ...... -s..eeeeses. 44 45 45 45 45-025) WSFay..... ........... Litt12411111011 6111119 
Mr. Bar’s string was as follows (one of Mr. Bar's competitors had | J Merrill....................cescccseseeesseeeee 44 44 45 45—223 | TJ Beaudry. -OLLLT1110121E221111111-19 
five center shots, but got no prize): Amateur Match, No. i. HW Eager.... 01111111110111111111—1$8 
First 7 shots (centers) total string . average 1-1lin. REE oN Soe to ret a See 44 44 45 45-221 George B Clark -0111111111011111111 1—18 
een ee eet in. average 1-bin.: peerage pig keene 5 ey nie ie "148 43 44 44 45—219| OB Bush.......... --111110111101010011 11-15-89 
First 9 shots centers) total string 1 . average 1-6in. nearly. Amsteur Match. No. 2 —— 
, No. 2. 
ee eee OO ee ONE.) 5B Wate... .00..cececsseceridnscverenscoese 2 43 43 44 45-217 WORCESTER vs. MARLBORO. 
pper to any one beatingit. The offer is still standing—muzzle- J T Stetson 48 43 44 44 44218 
loader or breech-loader. ‘Beat it who can’ now his challenge. |wivman... ene 42 42 42 43 438—212 HE match for the State Association team badge, between the 
Thus the muzzle-loader is “again heard from.”’ Step in, gentlemen a Randall.” "39 40 40 41 41—201 Worcester and Marltboro Clubs was shot at the grounds of the 
with the breech-loader, beat this shooting and wm the supper. I N A Appleton “40 40 41° 42 42-205 | Marlboro Club on W ednesday the 14th inst. The Marlboros won the 
will double the quantity of oysters. epee rn scés ‘= Soe aes te badge from the Worcesters last summer by one ball, the race being 
What! Eight center shots out of nine, or thirteen out of eighteen, | | NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 19.—The March Tournament of the Newark | very close throughout. The cond‘tione were es follows: Teams of 
including the competitor’s shot. Now screw these two barrels in a | Rifle Association will commence on Monday evening, Feb. 26, at the | gy¢ men, twenty balls per man, Holden rotary trap, eighteen yards 
Our poorest 
whole country was settled with a class of men who owned their Range. All clubs will at 8 o'clock and the time limited | H w Eager..............01111111110111111111—18 

and who could shoot much in the same way. Those old-fash- | for teams (244 hours) will bo strictly enforced. Tnere are now over | Hg Fay................. 11111111111101111111—19 

rifles have been written down and are now run out, and but , 500 men connected with rifle in the city, and any ofthe | 7 5 Beaudry.. .01111111111111111114 1-19 
tae erage Filles are tound in thete places. nsteady shooting in | #bove clubs are open for outside OM os evcsiusenan- 1111101111010100111 

¢ breeeh-loader and a high curve I to be the main causes.| WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 15.—The members of the Worcester | Geo Clark...............0111111111011121111 





















The members of the Worcester team and their friends, about 
twenty in number, drove to Marlboro in sleighs, a distance of fifteen 
miles, on the morning of the shoot. The match came off at 10 0’clock 
after which the party dined at the Gates House. After a pleasant 
hour at dinner, the shooters returned to the club house and spent the 

remainder of the day in sweepstake shooting. A large audi- 
ence was present to witness the match and much interest was 
manifested by the friends of both clubs. The weather was all 
that could be desired, no wind, and alight haze sufficient to deaden 
the glimmer of thesun upon the snow. The judges were: Maj. G. 
L. White, for Worcester; Frank Marshall, for Malboro; T. C. Field- 
ing, referee. When the Worcester and Marlboro clubs meet, it 
always means a good time and this occasion was no exception. K. 

Worcester, Feb. 15, 1883. 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., Feb. 7.—We have just reorganized the 
Cheyenne Gun Club. Three of the members shot a match to-day 
with a heavy wind and plenty of snow aflying. The following are the 
scores: 





P Bergersen 1011111110111—15 
Warren Cam 111111111111 1-—19 
W C Channe PSSOR ARTE SE 


BREWER’S RECORD.—A correspondent wishes to know whether 
Mr. Brewer ever killed 94 pigeons out of 100. 

STATEN ISLAND.—Dorp, Feb. 14.—The First German New York 
Gun Club shot a match Feb.14. Messrs. Pfaender, Glaccum and 























































Grainger 25yds., the rest 21yds. 

SRS se tvcswewnsesaveiy SEAURIRNE—B. DHOOM... 0:0 vcnccccens 01110110—5 
BEML casiscuaisaues, aeaeee 011111016 Bockelman............. 11011101—6 
SS ee 11101001—6 Opperman....... ....11111101—7 
SNE «iss ccdnlecbannved 01111010—5 Grainger............... 11011101—6 
aio wsinsaes anneakee 11101110—6 Klein. ........... ..... 11111101—7 
Pfaender ose Alldl—F TIGABON ....:000.c0c000e 11111111—8 
ee: 01111110—6 Golitz.................. 00111010—4 





Tie shot off, four birds each: Otten....0111—3; Hudson. ...1100—2. 
The very neat medal was won by Herman Otten.—F. W. PFAENDER, 
secretary. 

BOGARDUS-CARVER.—The floods will not interfere with the 
Bogardus-Carver match, which is set down for to-day (Feb. 22) at 
—— Ky. A full report of the match will be found in our next 

sue. 





Hachting and Canoeing. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 












FIXTURES. 
June 19—Atlantic Y. C. Annual Matches. 


June 2i—New York Y. C. Annual Matches. 
June 23—Seawanhaka Corinthian Matches. 


THE YAWL IONIAN. 


HAT the yawl rig is the most convenient for work, the most eco- 
season! in labor, and the safest of all in general use, is no 
longer likely to be disputed. There are now about a dozen yachts so 
rigged on the Atlantic seaboard between Maine and New York, 
while in San Francisco the majority have main and mizzcn. For 
some time every innovation may be said to be on trial. As the in- 
troduction of the yawl in these waters was due altogether to the 
efforts of Forest AND STREAM, we have made it a point to collect all 
the evidence attainable from those who acted upon our suggestion, 
in order that actial experience should settle what the general pub- 
lic believed ta be a debatable subject, however great our own faith 
in the yawl’s ultimate popularity might be. In our former issues 
can be found a mass of testimony indorsing the rg in the highest 
terms of praise, and with such unanimity that the value of the yawl 
for use in American waters cannot logically be questioned any more. 
This testimony was gathered not in the first flush of the novelty of 
the thing, but after owners had given the plan one or more years’ 
trial, so that plenty of time and opportunity presented itself to 
digest the issues and meet with all possible variety of contingencies. 
The universal verdict is, that the yawl, upon actual trial, develops 
most acceptable advantages, which grow in the skipper’s appreci- 
ation as use obliterates the last vestiges of prejudice against any 
deviation from regulation rut of ‘“‘ye olden time,” when our yacht- 
ing was confined to the small business of ‘‘afternoon sailing.” 
Only very few years ago the introduction of the cutter was spoken 
of as a wild chimera of ForREsT AND STREAM, never to be fulfilled 
until water ran up hill. Yet to-day the cutter is an established fact, 
and figures already quite extensively in the fleet. The yawl rig has, 
of course, not escaped the anathemas ani! .nost radical censure from 
the ‘“‘ever faithful’’ class who deem it heresy to budge an inch from 
the inculcations of their youth, and characterize as treason every 
attempt to keep ——_ the rest of the world and profit by the ex- 
ample of others. But examination will disclose, as in the case of 
“the cutter vs. the ancients,’’ that the pronounded opposition to the 
yawl rig, when sifted to its source, proceeds from individuals who 
know absolutely nothing about the matter from experience, and are 
too obtuse in their shallow vanity to grant even a fair hearing to an 
application for impartial judgment. They have been sorely discom- 
fited in the fight for the introduction of cutters, and we think, from 
present appearances, they will likewise be worsted in the matter of 


COLLECTORS, TAKE NOTICE. 


_- season a great number of yachts under twenty tons were 
mulcted by revenue officials acting upon erroneous instructions 
or by a stretch of their own authority. Several over-officious depu- 
ties even went so far as to seize yachts and hold them until the owner 
had taken out papers and documents, much to the financial enrich- 
ment of the zealous guardians of the customs. A system appearing 
very much like blackmail was inaugurated by underlings, who 
profited by the ignorance of yacht owners concerning their rights, 
To forestall this grab game for the future, we recently published 
the interpretation put upon the laws governing yachts by the Secre- 
tary of tne Treasury, and we call the attention of collectors and 
deputies to the same. Yacht owners have now been put upon their 
guard and advised of their rights, and they are not the people to 
tamely submit to buccaneering exactions. Officials cannot demand 
“papers’’ from yachts under twenty tons, Custom House meacure- 
ment, nor can such yachts be required to have their names or hailing 
ports displayed, nor is it necessary the tonnage should be carved on 
the main beam. In short, the government takes no more cogni- 
zance of their existence than of rowboats or catboats. But on the 
other hand, the government exercises the right of general supervi- 
sion at all times, which cannot be denied it. Officers of the revenue 
have an unquestioned right to board yachts for the purpose of as- 
suring themselves that tuey are not engaged in smuggling or trading 
or carrying passengers for pay. They also have the right to detain 
a yacht a reasonabie length of time for measurement, to determine 
whether over or under twenty tons; and where the size is fairly open 
to question, it may save annoyance to submit to measurement, and 
transmit the official’s arithmetic to posterity in sundry cabalistic 
seratches on the main beam, Owners of small yachts, who have 
been really mulcted, as our correspondent below, can, we think, 
recover from the coliectors the amount illegally exacted. Of course 
the registration, not being authorized * law, is meaningless. Our 
correspondent may change the name of his yacht at will. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your publication of the law as to registry of yachts under 20 tons 
C.H. has fallen like a bombshell in a camp, and owners of yachts 
under 20 tons C. H. have been badly mulcted by the C. H. offieials 
in this section. ForgsT AND STREAM is to be thanked for the enlight- 
enment it has given the unsuspecting owners as to their legal rights. 
Last June there was launched for me at the yard of David Carll, of 
City Island, a sloop yacht, 10 62-100 tons. I sailed her to my home at 
South Norwalk. 1 was informed by the customs officer here I must 
take out papers, have official number and tonnage carved on beam, 
and hailing port on stern in three-inch letters. To this last I objected 
on the plea I had never seen the hailing port on the stern of any 
yacht, and requested Mr. Hanover, the Bridgeport official, to explain 
why I wasto be made an example of, as my yacht was used exclu- 
sively for pleasure. His reply was, I must comply with the law or 
suffer the consequences. My papers cost me about twelve dollars 
and fifty cents. 

When Mr, Hanover sent his deputy, Mr. Keeler, down to measure 
my yacht, I informed him she would be used exclusively as such 
protesting in a mild way that my yacht was exempt, as I had heard 
vague rumors to that effect. His reply was that I must have papers, 
and that settled it. Now, Mr. Editor, was it not Mr. Hanover’s plain 
duty to inform me that the law did not cover my case, and that I 
was free to go and come as I pleased, or was it ignorance of the law 
and his official duties, that he did not? Let us be charitable and sup; 
that itwasonly ignorance. The question now arises: We have 
measured, numbered, etc., in the VUustom House. Are we at liberty 
to drop out and be exempt from all further trouble and expense? 
Can we make the officials at Bridgeport disgorge and refund the 
moneys they have taken? By answering the above you will greatly 
oblige an old subscriber and many others. 


On the other hand, Forgst AnD STREAM has given tothe public a 
vast deal of evidence and many facts drawn from actual yachting 
life in our own waters. A logical mind balancing the stupid snap 
jucgment of persons totally inexperienced with the yawl rig at one 
end of the beam, against a mass of favorable evidence from impar- 
tial and competent judges at the other end, is not likely to doubt 
which way the scale will tip when allowed free swing. It is unneces- 
sary to enter upon an argument in detail. Our files already afford 
full information and consideration pro and con. All we demand 
is that ‘judgment be reserved” he ose without experience, data 
or facts, and that the testimony already before the public be given 
the weight its authenticity entitles it to at the hands of any one ex- 
pressing a decided opinion. 

So far from being unsuited or unjustified by the demands of yacht 
sailing, it appears to practical seamen and mechanical persons that 
the yaw] is, on the contrary, far more justifiable and far better suited 
to small yachts than the rig of the schooner we see affected in so 
many vessels of modest size in the East. The schooner is adopted 
to overcome the unhandiness and danger of the sloop; but if the 
yawl were chosen instead, the substitute would be far more satis- 
factory in every respect. 

The yawl is not only superior to the schooner in regard to handi- 
ness, economy and safety, but also can discount the two.sticker in 
point of speed and close-windedness. Of the two the yawl is really 
the more justifiable in view of the needs of the case. No distinct 
tonnage demarkation can be laid down at which the yaw] rig should 
step in, for that depends upon the circumstances under which the 
dalling is done. ‘Lhe twenty-foot sloop =e? too unhand 
crew of one hand bound on extensive cruising, and he wi 
right look to the yawl for relief. The same boat, asa sloop, with 
large crew, or off for an hour’s dash around the bay in fair weather, 
may, however, be allthat is necessary. Thus it is that the work cut 
out must determine when the sloop or cutter should be displaced by 
something more handy, but at all times the yawl rig should be given 
preference to the schooner, until such tonnage is reached that the 
yawl’s spars and mainsail become chargeable with the same un- 
handiness objected to in the sloop or cutter. We will add that to re- 
ceive the full benefit of the yawl, the mizzen should always be 
kept large enough to effectively work ship with headsail in addition. 


for a 


ONE OF THE VICTIMS. bl 


Sout Norwa.kx, Conn. 


EASTERN Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

The annual meeting of the Eastern Y. C. was held Feb. 13. The 
following list of officers was elected: 

Commodore, eg | L. Pickman, Latona, schooner; Vice-Commo- 
dore, J. Malcolm Forbes, Lapwing, cutter; Rear-Commodore, 
Edward Burgess, Butterfly, cutter; Secretary, Sidney W. Burgess; 


Cc. 








[Fes. 22, 1883, 
















































when I have had a chance to explain the yawl’s advantages a bit, I 
have convinced them that it is a [perm commonsense, practi- 
cal rig, and not merely a ‘“‘kind of an English idea.’ The house is sim- 
ply a section of the deck raised about 14 inches above the rail aft, 
and about 4 inches forward, with lights on the side and in the bulk- 
heads at ends. One of the latter serves asa binnacle very conven- 
iently. By this arrangement I get much better room below and more 
deck room, than with a house built in the usual way. Beside this, it 
is stronger by far, and I think acwually improves the boat’s seagoing 
qualities by giving her more freeboard. Of course, it contracts the 
room aft, but this is of small account, I contend, in a boat designed 
for one or two to cruise in. A line rove through brass stanchions four 
inches high, serves on each side as well as a solid rail, in case of 
slipping. ; 

DETAILS OF RIG. 







I NR TRE | oss os 5 cnacees covicbevccistian Won a0ft. 
Topmast, extreme length....................seeecseves 14ft. 
Mizzenmast. extreme length...............0..eseseceee 22ft. 
PEs iivcrccescccsessteteass cit suuud shnunnd stants 18ft. 
Bais chinteouneacedaccbackecdbnutasseeuamepe te teenies 1446ft. 
MOORS 5 i oaes ceccyicncdvebtetsventvatecviateneces 12ft. 
MRI io 5 din 5 dines 0:cp' oo dda s Uses Velden Swamaatenee ae 6Yeft. 
Bowsprit outboard............. . Ut. 
SEDDOCNR DOF OME WIMAING «0.0.5.6 6650 500 50ss seed. soscsasieces 5left. 
Ballast, lead and iron............... edie dete Maman meni 8 tons. 


Ihave been East in the Ionian several time, once to Mt. Desert. 
all over the Penobscot a up the Penobscot River to Bangor, and 
into almost every harbor large and small, but especially small, be- 
tween Boston and Penobscot Bay. We met a bad thunder squall 
once off the Isles of Shoals, which dismasted two lumber coasters 
near us, and it blew a gale all night afterward, but we ran across 
Ipswich Bay into Rockport, Cape Ann, with a fearful sea going, as 
comfortable and dry as one could wish, though we afterward learned 
that one of the dismasted coasters lost part of her cargo from the 
sea boarding her. I do not believe that great beam and flat bottom 
are at all desirable under such circumstances. Until we got into 
Rockport we had the sea broadside on, but went along without a 
sign of pounding or wrenching so characteristic of the wide, shoal, 
sloop boat. As for the rig, she will work to perfection under jib and 
jigger alone, blow high or blow low, and what an easy matter reer- 
ing becomes when you have these two little sails to fall back on, and 
a snug mainboom all inboard. Gro. S. Wasson. 

Boston, Mass. 


[With much such affirmative testimony at hand, we have no hesi- 
tation in commending the yawl rig not only to yachtsmen, but to 
fishermen and traders generally, and look forward with confidence 
to a time when the yawl will be quite generally adopted as the ‘‘work- 
ing rig” of the coast for vessels of moderate size]. 


YACHTING AT OSWEGO. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The officers of the O. Y. C. elected for 1883 are: Commodore, Jno. 
T. Mott, Cricket; Vice-Commodore, Wm. B. Phelps, dr, Katie Gray; 
Captain, Allen Ames, Laura; Secretary, Wm. G. Lee; Treasurer, Jas. 
D. Henderson. The club was incorporated in January. Although 
the waters are in ice-boating trim, a movement is perceptible among 
the yacht-owning members toward fitting out for the season’s work. 
On glancing over the speedy habits of our yachts and compiling for 
the coming contests, the careful observer must rest his glass on the 
Cricket (a new deep-draft ten-ton cutter). Our others are all shoal, 
and with well-known records. The performances of the Cricket in 
her two efforts last season were so much at variance that it puzzles 
our most “lofty”? yachtsmen to predict. In almost the same 
weather, handled by the same crew, competing with the same craft, 
the first race was handsomely won, the second likewise lost. Itis 
the opinion of many thatin a fresh bit of a breeze, if she is not 
spared, the day ishers. Her construction and rig completely shad- 
ows our lake boats, although her mainsail sets imperfectly. The 
new code signals have been turned out of the ship chandlery store 
of Mr. Nelse Stone. They are well made and of sufficient dimensions 
to be distinguished at long distance. Two members of the club met 
with a co) reception among the New York yachtsmen last week, 
under the pilo' of Mr. J. Sawyer, whose broad h tality is as 
national as his kites. An amusing argument was listened to between 
three prominent New York yacht owners regarding the all-engaging 
topic, the relative merits of the deep and shoal boats. After severa! 
cameos flank movements, the unanimous opinion was, that 
the best boat is the one that ‘‘gets there first.” . The sloop Fascina- 
tion, eleven tons, is to be treated to a new and ji 
she cannot expect with her heavy build to cope 
pam, her -_— can be considerably increased, E. 8. Jaffrey & 

ork, 





As an instance of the ‘kind ;we publish this week a sketch of the 
Treasure atrick T. Jackson; Measurer, Geo A. rd. ° ; ., of New are supplying the club button—black, with O. Y. 
Regatta Committee Daniel Appleton, Hdwaid B. Haven, Henry B. | 1oulan. ope of the frst, If nét the very fist, yacht in Eastern, waters | C. Gngraved in bide kG. 
sattoe b. W. Crownombiod” Percital L. ‘Seerete, GL Tilden, | SUage of her owner, Mr. George 8. Wasson, the Boston artist, who Ce 
Charles 0. Foster, John A. Burnham, Jr. Finance Commitiee—C. Seed eee Pa ail cE QYAL NOVA SCOTIA YACHT SQUADRON.—The ron 
; ~J.L. . E '. é Foves : e their a; 
Ceny, ene on re I have been so much interested in the articles on single hand | this year. Lieut.-Col. Black is having a five-ton cutter built, so that 
ote toe in yachting, shat I send you a ae of . ake — I have done a | the sport one aoa smaller — : toe stylish addition. 
w be great of cruising along the New England co ‘or several years rs for the year are as follows: the ‘is of 
SIDE WHERL GTRAMER.—A now iron paddie-wheel yacht ta well | EOD” ‘sho fy s0ngtt. oa Geek; Ott: Ua. ‘Ueams, and eames Mt. Sle 1 | Lecus; ViseComenedens, Cupiaan &. Seth alter Fapaker mee 


chong at the Globe Iron Works, Cleveland, for Mr. 8. 
the Cleveiand Y. A. Over all, 67ft.; on the line, 60ft.; beam, 12ft.; 
depth, 3ft. 9in. 


CHESAPEAKE SCHOONER.—Mr. O'Sullivan Dimpfel is having a 
new 40ft.-schooner built for use dn Chesapeake Bay. She isa keel, 
; eg co S~ Penzance luggers. Beam is 11ft. and 5)¢ft. draft, 


use her in en oat ene one S and out 
of small harbors. She was formerly schooner rigged, b I became a 
convert to the yawl two ago, and changedher. Iam more 
satisfied with the rig w Ihave had opportunity to under all 
circumstances, and want no more sloop or even schooner for cruising 
. Our fishermen all swear by the , and invariably 

ile at the “‘bowsprit stern,” but on'several occasions, 





over the 
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eer a W. H. Bowfield, —— Pasti: 


tary, F.C. 


ey. . C. 8. Nineteenth 
, Sar Ge Hancock, 

Or ; A. C. Ed W. 4H. T: ge = ag Aitison. 
Sailing Committee—G. C. 8. Hancock, W. J Wallace, yawl Mari- 
quita; W. H. Troop, W. A. Chauncy, F. Hamilton and J. Fraser. - 
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BOATS. 


T= average yacht's boat is a cranky consumptive affair, distin- 

guished for lacking in the very ——_ most to be expected, 
and not entitled to admiration unless in the light of a poor copy of a 
Whitehall wager boat. The tenders and gigs slung to spiderweb da- 
vits aboard most our yachts provoke a smile and compassion when 
trying to reconcile their gaudy race boat build and the hard service 
ay *s boat is continually undergoing. As in the vessels to which 
a belong, speed; and speed only, has been aimed at by the talent 
in the’ river front shop, and this with a coat of bright paint, some 
fancy fixi thrown in here and there and aname displayed in huge 
letters on the sternboard, constitutes the standard universally ac- 
cepted. ° Real worth, adaptability to purpose, the yacht’s boat of the 
present has next to none at ail. She is narrow, high-bilged with 
inuch dead rise, great rheer, low waist and small cai ng capacity, 
She pulls easy and fast, but neither is wanted and should be kept 
secondary in schéming out her form. As a consequence our tenders 
are dan usly tippy, easily swamped, can stow very little, and as 
life boats to escape from the yacht, to effect a rescue or to assist 
some cne in distress — are beneath contempt. 

The first thing an-ideal yaw] boat or tender should possess is stiff- 
nessand dryness. To t er.d she must be wide, have Iong, flat 
floor, small draft’and little weight, and above all be high in side, 
amidships quite as well asin the ends. She must be well put to- 

ther of light stuff accurately fitted, clinch-fastened with copper 
throughout. Her stern m be kept broad to carry the bearings 
well aft. She must be fuller in form usual, ees i- 
ble, air chambers and various minor provisions of a lifeboat should 
be engrafted in her construction. The next thing to be sought is pees 
ca capacity. A tender is used for the conveyance back and forth 
of skipper.and guests,often also for carrying 1ce and stores and water 
sails and gear, and room and buoyancy are therefore more essential 
than a fancy mold for speed. In short, service and not speed should 
be the dominating consideration. In large yachts swinging a num 
ber of boats, one devoted to show and as a faric’ , may be 
perinitted, though even then the number available in case of dis- 
aster is seriously diminished, for the average schooner’s could 
hardly be depended upon in ugly weather or in a line of kers. 
A small iron centerboard is always a useful appendage, and aaane 
well forward partly under one of the thwarts, will not be in way 
and often contribute to boxing about harbors, or save labor when 
anchored a distance off. 


For very small yachts au additional feature must receive attention. 
To tow a yaw! boat is tedious and damaging to property. Hence a 
form must be adopted which can readily be stowed on deck without 
sacrifi stiffness and service. Thisis no easy thing. pee 

t 


She is 9ft. long, t. wide, 1ft. deep in center with a sheer of 2in., 
and supplied with an iron centerboard and triangular sail 7ft. on 
foot, head and leach. The boar is of in. boiler iron with 1ft. ver- 
tical drop. The sail is set upon a short stump pole after the plan of 
the Lord Ross lateen for canoes. 

A boat of the ordinary style, but extremely serviceable, we also 
illustrate with two diagrams. From these it will be seen she pos- 
sesses great width, with long, flat floor and high sides, tumbling 
home at thestern and along the side. This tender belongs to 
the three-ton cutter Teal, and is remarkable for the load she 
carries and for her stiffness, which makes her a more reliable and 
useful adjunct than many dingeys twice the length. She is onl 
6ft. 6in. long over all, with an extreme beam of 3ft. 144in. Her fault 
is towing heavily when sailing fast, and the difficulty of stowing on 
deck on account of her width. But, on the whole, she is much nearer 
pute tender ought to be than the crazy imitations of the White- 

t. 


Collapsable or folding boats there are innumerable. Few of them 
can be recommended as they are crank and complicated. The ob- 
—- to their use lies in the fact that when wanted in a h tlLey 

ave to be expanded at a loss of time which may be very precious in 
serious cases. The best style of folding boat, occupying the least 
room when stowed and the simplest and quickest to put into shape 
is probably the new model now being perfected by the Osgood 
Manufacturing Company of Battle Creek, Mich., which we hope to 
speak of more in detail at an early day. That such a boat is wanted 
by the owners of small yachts we know from the number of inquiries 
a us, and we believe the new Osgood will supply the long- 

elt want. 


FIRST IN IOWA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We organized a canoe club in July, 1882, for which we claim the 
first honors for Iowa; and we are now organizing the Iowa Canoe 
Club as a State asseciation, of which you will receive notice in due 
time. The club formed last year we call the Potowonok Canoe Club, 
of which the pbowms are the officers: Commodore. Dr. John Rix; 
Vice-Commodore, Mel. O. Warner: Treasurer, Chas. H. Peters; Sec- 
retary, Will H. Atlee. W. H. A. 

Fort Mapison, Iowa. 


[The future of canoeing in America is assured. The sport appeals 
to every one within a stone’s throw of any kind of water. Few there 
are in America who cannot reach a streamlet, river, lake or the sea 
within ashort walk. The Iowa clubs will be welcomed as additional 
members in the great family, and to their enthusiasm in a good 
eause we look for many new swingers of the biades, won over from 
people who now fight shy of the water like old hens. | 





NEW YAWL.-— Commodore Wynn, Jersey City Y.C., has a very 


made by Sneligrove, for a yawl 30ft. on decx, 
aah draft, which he intends to 


‘in time for the season. boat isa keel, will have outside 


A SPORTSMAN’S VIEWS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It would hardly occur to you that an old still-hunter and canoeist 
would be the man to follow most closely the controversy between 
catboat and cutter, shoal water and ‘‘outside”’ cruising. But no man 
has more closely followed your articles. diagrams and arguments, 
than the present writer. As regards the deep, narrow cutter, you 
are well right. A catboat hasno business beyond the lightship. A 
cutter like the Neva—well handled—ought to be able to double 
Cape Horn. 

And you discount the catboat too heavily. She is the result of our 

culiar waters. ‘Take your eye and throw it along’’ our coast 
ine from Maine to Florida; tell me nad how many thousands of 
miles you count up of sounds, bays, inlets, etc., etc., all safe inland 
cruising, so to speak. and all most delightful pastime for the outer, 
who doesn’t care to risk gales, cyclones and other manly and ener- 
gizing chances that are quite likely to drown him. Thecatboat—the 

‘skimming dish’’—is just the boat for these pleasant inland waters. 
She is not a deep sea cruiser; she is the natural result of a natural 
demand, and of course the thing is overdone. She is not a deep sea 
cruiser; she is always over-sparred and over-slaughed with canvas; 
she is backed up for outside cruising by her admirers, and ske does 
better there than an old sailor would expect. But her place is sounds, 
bays, quiet waters. There she has no superior—even in a race. 
But don’t take her to sea, unless you are insured for more than you 
are worth. And yet, knowing these points years ago, | wae within 
an ace of starting for the Amazon River, in June, 1830, in a Penny 
Bridge catboat. I think, cutting her rig down more than haif, I 
should have made it. Even now I am sorry I did not try it. On the 
Amazon she would have been a model cruiser; and I should have 
tried it, only ‘“‘bully Charley Coleman,” one of the original crew of 
the America, backed out at the last moment. 

He said: ‘‘We can get through easy enough, but look at the com- 
int of the thing, cooking, eating, sleeping—and forty days of it at 
that.” 

I went down to the Amazon in the Ed. Burnett. Coleman sailed 
as mate of the Gersh Banker: I think yet he would have done as 
well to stick by me. I have not seen him since. I only wish { had a 
tithe of the money that some fortunate fool spends yearly on wine, 
woman and horse. I would take a cutter of the Neva type from New 
York Bay to the Amazon, make a two years’ cruise on that river and 
its tributaries, come home, and make a book. 

(It would really entitle 4 man to that much.) 

But brains go one way money another. 

I su I must content — with a cruise in a ten and a half 
pound canoe next summer, whica is quite as risky as a cruise in a 
cutter on the outside passage to South America in or June. En 

passant, on a cruise of that kind I would reduce the sail to jib, main- 
sail and driver; area of sail entire, 500ft. Ballast, all comprised in 
lead keel, 4,000 Ibs. Setting aside cyclones, pomperos, etc., such a 
yacht, well-handled, would live longer than an ocean steamer of the 
narrow Clyde type. 
my dear old wer wouldn’t there be something grand and 


gamey in such a cruise 
Ah! I have the pluck—the ability. I can navigate, can handle 
tacks and sheets, can write up the log, but lack the money. : 


St 
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I could make that| same cruise in a whaleboat, which is the safest 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


YACHTING ON THE DELAWARE. 


model of its size extant, but comfortless and wearing to human mus- | pajtor Forest and Stream: 


cle. I tried it once, off the Rio de la Plata, in a gale that foundered 


brave ships, and I don’t want to cry itagain, Andsolong. N—k. 





THE FENDEUR IN THE EAST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have just returned from a shore cruise among the yachts and 
yachters. If alawyer would do half the romancing for his client a 
boat sharp does for his pet craft, every rascal would go unpunished. 
Several small yachts are being built, and four or five cabin yachts 
will be added tothe Quaker City Y.C. fleet. The ,older ones are 
undergoing thorough repairs and improvement in rig. This club has 


Your correspondent, ‘*R. C. H..’’ writes a very interesting letter un- | taken up the subject of measurement, and it has been pretty elab- 
der the caption ‘Is this the coming boat?’ but he does not inform us orately discussed. I will inform you of any alteration in the presest 
i 


if he has tried his straight-timbered craft. Whatever answer may | ryje, ‘Capt. Krouse will alter his cat-rig ca 


n yacht Annie toa sloop, 


in the end be given, I dare not even guess; and will only say that | pjacing her mast at the fore end of well, the center of effort of sail 
James M. Dinsmore of this place, an old and experienced ship- | wil] be considerably lowered, and the ballast shifted to suit the new 
builder, conceived the idea some twelve yexrs ago, and built four | order of things. I predict for her great success. Her owner is about 
boats of different sizes, which have been in use on the river ever | tirad after one season of cat-rig on a 35-ft. boat. Cats should not ex- 














| 


ey 


since. They are cat-rigged, decked over forward, with large stand- 
ing room; are good sailers, safe in any weather, just the thing for 
sailing parties for a day’s pleasure, but not affording sufficient pro- 
tection for cruising. send you herewith a diagam of midship sec- 
tion of the Onward, the largest of these bo .ts, Built ten years ago. 
She is 22ft. keel, 14ft. beam; length over all, 30ft.; depth, 3ft. 10in.; 
mast, 50ft.; 140yds. canvas, standing room 12ft. long, 10 wide. She 
has no iron on keel, but carries 1,000lbs. ballast only; not enough to 
carry her down should she in any event capsize, which is hardly pos- 
sible.* You will notice she is considerably wider than “R. C. i's” 
model, her deck rounding up to the mastboard. Mr. Dinsmore in- 
forms me that with the experience he has had with this peculiar 
model, he is satisfied that for speed, safety and comfort in all 
weather it is decidedly superior to any he hasseen. Very little modi- 
fication would be required to adapt it to deep sea cruising. 

Batu, Me. G. E. N. 


THE FENDEUR. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It gives me real pleasure to say that the Fendeur type of cutter, 
illustrated in your issue of 8th inst., will prove to be what has not 
yet been produced—a handy. comfortable, and at the same time a 
speedy single-hand cutter. I speak this confidently, because I once 
owned a 17-foot boat designed on the same principles, which was a 
hard craft to beat. 

I must add, however, that the Fendeur will not be fast to wind- 
ward until either centerboard or keel is added, for the reason that 
when she is heeled down to a sailing angle, the long, straight dead- 
rise of herlee side and bottom will form a most beautifully easy in- 
cline upon which to glide to leeward. In otcer words, there will not 
be, despite her depth, sufficient lateral resistance. 

g THoMAS CLAPHAM. 

Rostyn, L. I. 


FENDEUR IN THE PAST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Why, bless you! the Fendeur idea is as old as the hills. I tried a 
boat of the kind twenty years ago on a small scale, and an excellent 
boat she was. Cc, 


Editor Forest and Stream: m 

My experience with boats of the Fendeur’s shape was not favor- 
able—at least the models in our Liverpool model yacht club, tried 
many years ago, were found to be slow, so we gave up further ex- 
periments. J. H. 


ceed 18ft.; even then my ge is their only merit. : ; 

The really handsome 40-ft. cabin yacht Fiorigar, built in your city, 
has been doing some fast sailing (something new to her) the latter 
a of the past season, under the expert handling of Capt. Harry 

anderslice. Proper attention to ballast and rig has been rewarded. 

The old favorite, Delaware, perhaps the fastest yacht ever pro- 
duced on these waters, has been purchased by the Minerva Club. 
These people always had a hankering after speed. Yacht Mascot 
has changed hands. She has been coppered, refastened and 
kneed, etc. Inthe spring she will be sent to Cuba. Iam glad to see 
a growing taste for small cabin boats, but it is a pity more new ones 
are not being built. Almost every style of open boat has been housed 
to obtain cabin room, the form of hull being altogether unsuited for 
the purpose. Truly a fleet of unsightly all sorts. Cabin yachts rang- 
ing from 30 to 40ft. will be in demand here this season to take the 
place of those on the retired list; even down to 20ft. are desirable. 

In conclusion I wish to protest against the practice of carrying 
sand bags below decks of cabin yachts as windward hallast. Itis a 
disgrace to the club that permits it. R. G. W. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE A. C. A. MEET.—The next annual meeting of the American 
Canoe Association will be at Stoney Lake, near Peterborough, 
Canada. The association now numbers about four hundred mem- 
bers and a very successful meeting is anticipated. The Knicker- 
bocker and New York Canoe clubs, of this city, will be represented. 
Both organizations are nowin a very prosperous condition. The 
officers of the Knickerbocker Club are: Commodore, A. Lewenthal; 
Vice-Commodore. R. P. Allen; Secretary and Treasurer, E A. Hoff- 
man; Measurer, Floyd Platt. The officers of the New York Club are: 
Commodore, ©. 8. Vaux; Vice-Commodore, M. Van Rensselaer; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Newman. The exact date of the 
meeting at Stoney Lake has not yet been fixed, but it will be between 
the 10th and 25th of August. The programme for the meeting will be 
an attractive one. Three days will be devoted to racing, after which 
there will be a two weeks’ encampment away from hotels, and where 
the canoeists can enjoy to the full the pleasures and benefits of life 
in the woods. The members of the clubs of this city are very enthu- 
siastic on the subject, and the cry is now, ‘‘On to Canada.” The 
married members of the association have received extra considera- 
tion in the arrangements for this year. They will have a separate 
camp from the single members, and accommodations will be pro- 
vided for their wives. Beside the regular paddling and sailing 
races of the regatta on Stoney Lake there will be upset races, in 
which the competing canoeists will upset their canoes a considerable 
distance from shore, regain their paddles, right their canoes, re-em- 
bark and paddle ashore to secure the prize offered for the winner. 
Conoe gymnastics, consisting of all sorts of feats, among the number 
turning a complete somersault in the water with the canoe without 
leaving it will be indulged in. The club house of the Knickerbocker 
Canoe Club is at the foot of Eighty-sixth street, North River, and 
that of the New York Clubis near New Brighton, S.I. The other 
clubs in the vicinity of this city are the Bayonne, N. J., club and the 
Flushing, L. I., club. The Cincinnati, Ohio; Mohican, of Albany; 
Lake George, Peterborough, Ontario, Toronto and Ottawa, Berkeley, 
of Middleton, Conn.; Springfield, Mass., and Philadelphia, Pa., clubs 
it isexpected, will be well represented at the coming meeting and 
encampment. The Canadian authorities have decided to allow the 
canoes to enter Canada free, and special arrangements will be made 
with the railroads in the matter of transportation. Special attention 
will be given to cooking while in camp, and in order that the edibles 
may be served up in proper form a number of the canoeists of this 
city have decided to take lessons in cooking froma well-known 
teacher. The cook is a mostimportant personage in the camp of the 
|; canoeist, and his duties are much pleasanter than those of the 
seullion.—Telegram. 
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FOR SALE.—A three-ton cutter is offered for sale in another col- 
umn, to which the attention of those in search of a small yacht is in- 
vited. 

VALKYR.—Mr. E. J. Schemerhorn, of the Wigwam sloop, has pur- 
chased the centerboard cutter Valk yr and will race her this season. 


SINGLE-HANDER.—Mr. A. Cogswell, Royal Nova Scotia Y. S., is 
having a nobby little single-hander of two tons built in Halifax. 7 


FR RR 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


It has been facetiously stated that the only sure place to find 
“peace, plenty and prosperity” is inthe dictionary. Each, however, 
may be promoted by the judicious use of Esterbrook Pens.—Adv. 

“When a patient comes to me with lumbago, kidney disease or 
sciatica,” said a well-known city physician the other day, ‘ T tell 
him at once to use BENSON’s CAPCINE Porous PLasTER. It is sure to 
relieve immediately.” Benson’s stimulates the circulation at once. 
annihilates pain and acts promptly andstrongly. All other remedies 
and plasters are slow and uncertain. All druggists. Price 25 cents. 
—Adv. 

Hearrity InporsEp.—There is a terse and pointed way of speaking 
that bears the impress of honest conviction, especially when such 
conviction is uttered respecting certain commodities whose market 
value never fluctuates, and whose consumption never decreases save 
with a corresponding decrease of physical suffering. Such a circum- 
stance having been witnessed and commented upon, we cannot fail 
to give open expression to our wonder and surprise, more particu- 
larly upon reflecting that those commodities, namely Humphreys 
Homeopathic Specifics, have beeu before the public more than a 
quarter of a century.'and have been known during this per od to 
promptly, effectually and inexpensively cure thousands of diseases, 
which otherwise might have become chronic, such as general debil- 
ity, kidney disease. liver complaint or dyspep ia, as well as serious 
affections of the heart. It is no wonder, upon consideration, that 
these Specifics are, all the world over, meeting with such unqualified 
success. They certainly deserve it.—[Exchange.— Adv. 








DOG PORTRAITS.—Attention is called to the notice else- 
where of the ForREST AND STREAM portraits of winning field 
dogs. These pictures are universally conceded to be the best 
work of the kind yet done in America. 


FACT AND FANCY. 


ForEsts AS CapiTaL.—The basis on which all sound forest 
management depends, says Col. G. F. Pearson, is the revenue 
which any forest can be made to pay; that is to say, the in- 
come which it will produce in proportion to the volume of 
the standing trees, or, in other words, its capitalized | value. 
To this end a forestshould be considered as so much capital, 
represented by so many cubic feet of wood, while the amount 


; of wood produced each year by its growth represents the in- 


terest therecn, and in fact is the revenue of the forest. It is 
evident that it is possible to cut and remove every yeara 
quantity of timber equal to this annual increase of wood 
without diminishing the volume of the standing crop. The 

ossible annual yield of a forest may be estimated on the 
Soule of a calculation that a tree ten feet in girth, which 
makes a ring of wood of only one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness, adds to its bulk at the rate of rather more than one 
cubic foot of timber annually for every ten feet of the length 
of its stem: or, in other words, such a tree, if its stem be 
thirty feet in height, will in thirty years have Fincreased in 
bulk by at least one hunded feet of solid timber. At the 
same time during these thirty years the young trees which 
are springing up will have become perfectly hardy and capa- 
ble of supporting the whole force of the summer heat and 
winter frost.—Exchange. 


A Slight Cold, if neglected, often attacks the lungs. Brown’s 
BBONCHIAL TROCHES give sure and almost immediate relief. Sold 
only in boxes. Price 25 cents,—Adv. 





HUMPHREYS 
VETERINM CS 


_OR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOG 
- and POULTRY, * 


FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 

athic Soteinnty Specifics have been used b: 

armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable an 
Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coa! Mine Companies, Trav’¢ —epoomes 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, 
With perfect success, 

Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (530 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 

Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 
HUNPH 


§ Vital Weakness and Pros- 
tration from over-work or 





indiscretion, is radically 
and promptly cured by ii. 
Beentin use 20 yea: 

—is the most success: C 0 

ful remedy known, Price $1 per vial, or5 vials ‘and 
large vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re- 


ipt of price. Humphreys’ H 0. Med. Co, 
“Gilust, Catalogue tree.) 109 Fulton St... N.Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF THE 


FLYING CLAY Bo 


LIGOWSKY 
CLAY PIGEON COMPANY 
y N°233 VINE ST CINCINNATI.O 
{Extract from Forest anp Stream, July 7, 
881, p. 444.) 
*  .* * This flight so nearly resembles the 
actual motion of birds that the Clay Pigeons afford 


New and Revise 





ILLUSTRATED 


This book is 


excellent practice for wing shooting. We commend | for American Anglers and Fishermen, embracing 
Coast and Estuary Fishing with Rod and Line. 
Fresh Water Fishing with Fly and Bait. Natu- 


all sportsmen to test its merits. oo ae 


-CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. & 





ral History 









PG rs = 
z = Fivae ™ ga : How Angled 
b: F a the Wave, etc., ete. 


PICTOR.AL CaTALOQUES FREE. ey 
Z tities, Shot Guns, Revolvers, ‘Anmmunition, Seines, dts, 4 


Fishing Tackle, Razors, &c, sent 0, O. D. for examination. © somely bound 


Address GREA’S* WESTERN GUN WURKS Published and sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE AMERIOAN NEWS OOMPANY, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL 
PENS 


FSTE 


Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., New York, 








The Gun 


By 


FISHING 


American Waters. 
BY GENIO C. SCOTT, 


on Southern and Miscellaneous Fishes, etc. 


DRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


Coast Fish and Fisheries. Southern fishes and 


sources of Sportsmen in the Wilderness or on 


Illustrated Price List of Books relating to Sport 
ing and Rural Life sent on application. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE) 


Pocket Fly and Tackle Case. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 











Size of case, outside, 7gin. long, 3%in. wide, 14in. deep. 


It is made of tin handsomely japanned; 


PRICE $2.25. DISCOUNT 


light, compact, waterproof. 
TO THE TRADE. 


ABBEY & IMBRIBE, Agents, 


48 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


d Edition, with additional chapters 
WITH MORE THAN TWO HUN- 


the recognized Standard authority 


of American Fishes. Lake and 





Kynoch’s Patent “Perfect” Brass Shel 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Kynoch & Co., Birmingham, Eng. 
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These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base. Use either Winchester 


as inside diameter is nearly - 
shells, as owing to the thin meta 


NEW YORK. 





and its Development 


W. W. GREENER. 


Price $7.50, the 


or fingers, and straighten out to original sha 
wide and favorable reputation in Europe, and in the opinion of many prominent 
supercede to a great extent the old style of both brass and paper. Samples will, upon application, 
be mailed (without charge) to any sportmen’s club ordealer, and prices oe to the trade only. For 
sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or in case lots only (2,000 she 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,, 


SOLE AMERIOAN AGENTS. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass., Agents for New England States. 


We also carry a large stock (at all seasons) of och’s regular thickness brass sh adapted 
Berdan Primer. iise ssativtaily lower than ine maeashott onto quality. = o 


volume, 589 vi fe - 
oe tin 2 ge. a Prise $ 8 c Hand: | or Wesson primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 
much. Weigh less than paper shells, and in consideration of their reloading and other advan By 
are really cheaper than the paper. They also shoot stronger and closer, and can be loaded heavier, 
auges larger. The 
they can be clo: 


ess a great advantage over all other brass 
(as represented in cut) by simple use of the thumb 
when discharged. These goods have already gained a 
rtsmen will soon 


lis) by 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 
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E ] Re Commission Merchants 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. | 


The Hunter's Record. 


A book ite and durably bound in press-board. 
Designed for a COMPLETE RECORD of each day’s 
shooting; kind of game killed, number of shots 
fired. ¢.; also TOTAL YEARLY SUMMARY. 
Every other page is left blank for GENERAL RE- 
MARKS incident to each hunt taken. ie 
when filled an interesting book to yourself an 
friends inafter years. By mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 
1, 2 and 3-cent stamps taken: Send stamp for 
sample leaf of the book. Mention this paper. 


LA MONTE GREEN, Attica, Indiana. 








. forthe Cure of 


a EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am.Journal of Medicine, 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who p maaicne sapedielty 
of Epilepsy, has frre doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physician. His success has simply been 
ee we have heard of cases of over 20 years’ stand- 
ing successfully cured by him. Ye has published a work on 
hia disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won- 
furfal cure freeto any sufferer who may send their express 
and P, O, Address, ® We advise any one wishing a cure to ad- 
dress Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. 





WH MACNAUCHTAN'S SONS, | 3 
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Artificial Eyes for Taxidermists cm Manufacturers 
Also, all kinds of Glass Work done to order. 
‘Cata.ogue Free of Charge a 
89 WALKER ST., W YORK. 





The Art of Photography 


Complete without a Teacher. 


From $6.00 up; send 10c, for Cireu- 
lar and Catalogue, to 


auGUST IERZOG, 36 John St., N.¥ 
Manuf’r of Photo. Instruments 





STONEHENGE ON THE DOG 
Price $3.50. 


For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co 


N ADE TO ORDPER.—BREECH LOADING GUNS, 
14, 16 and 20-bores, with all the late improve- 
ments, at prices to suit the purchaser. Address 
JAMES DONN & BRO., Canton, Ill., gun makers. 





72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly Outfit free. Address Trug & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. 


Standard Works. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


volumes of the ForREST AND STREAM. 


STREAM BIRD NOTES. 


An Index and Summary of all the matter relating to me ya in the first twelve 
195 pages, paper. 


Price, postpaid, $ 


SHOOTING. 


Its Appliances, Practice and Purpose. 
tion on guns and = nin 
Loaders, Rifles, 
Partridge Shooting. 


By James Dauzie~ DoveaLL. Contains practical informa- 

Its chapters treat of the Barrel, the Stock, Locks, Triggers, Recoil, Breech- 
“Guns, Ammunition, Loading, Do 
"The chapter on ‘‘The Purpose” of Shootin 


, Grouse, Woodcock, Black Game and 
g is the best defense of — field 


sports ever publis ed. Elegantly printed on fine paper, 380 peew, cloth. Price, postpaid 


SHORE BIRDS. 


I. Haunts and Habits. 
clature. V. Localities. VI. Blinds and Decoys. 


Il. Range and Migrations. 
This is a reprint of papers from the Forgst AND 


Ill. A Morning Without the Birds. IV. Nomen- 


Stream. Pamphlet, 45 pages. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. 


Training vs. Breaking. By S. T. Hammonp, Kennel Editor of Forest anp Stream. Pronounced by 


those who have read the cha ye as poaid gt in this journal, to be the best work on the subject ever 


written. 100 pages, cloth. ice, aid, $1.00. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 





B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO as Ee STREET. 


We are obliged to have more room in our facto: 


to meet the increasing demand. We have received hae 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our supe: 


— facilities for manufacturing our goods 
aot ound and silver medal at the Massachu 
or goods. Send for catalogue. 





c. B. WiILEBINSON, 
ON nT 





in Fine Goods. 
Fragrant Vanity, 


(oP poms beeper yd make hens 
Sead cramblace es Sante an tee ce 


» 8 John st, near ‘near Broadway, N.Y. 1 
MANUFACTURING G JEWELER, 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 


RELIABLE AND STANDARD 





NEQUALLED FOR PURITY AND 


Nemteonret "WM. S, KIMBALL & CO, fcezrsPazac’ 


Established 1846. Tweive Frsr Prwe Mezpats. 
Three Kings, 
Peerless Tobacco Works. Soup IN ALL Parts oF 


UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SuITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Pustian and Corduroy. 
Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. 
WRITE FOR. CIRCULAR. 


THIS 
Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 
has seven pockets and game pockets, It is of light 
material, dead grass color, and will hold the game of a 
successfu: day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 
to you for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


MAKE HENS LA’ 





eee S — TOBACCO. 


New Vanity Fair, Orientals. 


gz WoRLD. 


VALPARAISO, IND. 





So ein meet 
in this country, says that 
ot the Horve. Horse — Cattle 
trash. He says that Sheridan's 
pg le me are ee Pe and 


Sat Sean boo, bootee, 


‘Kighteen such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 













The year now drawing to a close has been with the ForEST AND STREAM one of most 
gratifying progress. Early in the year by an important mechanical improvement, the 
typographical beauty of the paper was greatly enhanced; and in August, with the beginning 
of the tenth year of publication, it was 


Permanently Enlarged to Twenty-eight Pages. 

There has been an eqral growth in other important respects. The patronage accorded 
to this journal by the intelligent reading public has never been more cordial than it is at the 
present time. Sustained thus heartily, the publishers are prepared to maintain in 1883 the 
FOREST AND STREAM prestige as the 


Representative Field Journal 


of this country, at once entertaining, useful and influential. As the exponent of the 
highest types of field-sportsmanship the paper will be adapted to the tastes of all men who 
use the rod and gun as means of pleasure and recreation. Broad in its sympatby with all 
that is legitimate in field sports, free-from any entangling alliances with cliques, having no 
interests to serve save those of its constituents, and never hesitating in its criticisms of 
whatever may be inimical to these interests, the FoREST AND STREAM’S highest ambition 
will be to preserve in the future the approval won by its course in the past. It will persist 
in its efforts toawaken im the public mind a fuller appr eciation of the importance of the 
proper protection of game in the breeding season, and of due moderation in the destruction 
of game at other times. This it considers a matter of prime importance, not so much to the 
man whose wealth and leisure enable him to make extended tours to favored game couniries, 
as it is to that already very large and constantly increasing class of business and professional 
men, whose favorite relaxation from the routine of employment is found in brief vacation 
trips to the woods and fields and brooksides. 

The enlarged form of the ForEsT AND STREAM enables its editors to present each week 
in the several departments a large and varied supply of reading. In the columns of 


The Sportsman Tourist 


Will be found sketches of travel and sport. Coming from many different writers, and 
widely separate parts of the country, these sketches always have the charm of novelty, and 
they are sure to be read with interest by sportsmen, because thejr writers see things through 
sportsmen’s eyes, and describe them from the sportsman’s standpoint. 


Natural History. 


This department will not deal with fossils nor with the monsters of African jungles. 
Quite on the contrary, it will treat of the animal life of land and water in our own country, 
the habits and ways of American fur, fin and feather, in which American sportsmen are 
presumed to take an intelligent interest. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


In addition to the numerous aceounts of hunting and shooting excursions, necéssarily 
varied and interesting—as such acceunts must need be—these columns will be found of 
special value to amateur and veteran alike, because of the frequent interchanges of experi- 
ence in all matters pertaining to game and shooting. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


The angler will find in the pages of the Forest anp StrEAM the best angling literature 
of the day, in quantity more than is contained in all other publications put together. This 
journal has inaugurated a series of angling tournaments, the initial meeting having been held 
in the Central Park of this city; and it is believed that others of equal success will follow in 
other years. Meanwhile, the man who loves to go a-fishing may find in the ForzsT AnD 
STREAM all the year around a great deal that must be to his liking. 


Fishculture. 


The colunins devoted to this important subject furnish a complete resumé of ourren 
achievements and progress in this important work. 


The Kennel. 


This department has won the confidence of dog owners. Its reports of field trials, bench 
shows and other events are recognized as impartial, honest, and the most able published 
The recent series of papers by its editor, entitled ‘Training vs. Breaking,” have been pub 
lished in book form, and have had a very large sale. Other papers of equal importance will 
be published from time to time. 


Yachting and Canoeing. 


The editor of this department being a practical naval architect, and thoroughly familiar 
with every branch of the subject, will continue the same intelligent treatment of yachting 
and canoeing that have already won for the Forest AND STREAM esteem and confidence. 
















































Ite editors aim to make the Forest aND Srmmau a@ medium for the interchange of infor 
mation, entertainment and amusement among sportsmen. Sketches of field excursions, 
shooting and angling trips, original observations in natural bistory, and other like contribu- 
tions are respectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are urged to send us 
reports of their transactions. Expressions of opinion upon any subject within the scope of » 
the paper are invited and will be given place in our columns. 

We beg to suggest to the friends of the Forest anp StrREAM that they bring the paper 
and its merits to the attention of others whose tastes and sympathies are, in accord with its 
spirit and aims. Free specimen copies will be cheerfully furnished upon application, 

The weekly issues of the Forest anp STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 




















(price $1.25) which hold twenty-six numbers. 
Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Addres 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y, 
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J. PALMER ONEIL & CO., 


SS Fifth Awenue. Pittsburgah, Fae. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 





WESTLEY RICHARDS HAMMERLESS GUNS 


These Guns are made under the ANSON & DEELEY PATENT, and will be found superior to any other Hammerless Gun. They have 
NO LOCK PLATES, PLUNGERS, BRIDLES, OR SWIVELS. 
THE LOCK CONSISTS OF FOUR PARTS ONLY, and they have been subjected to the severest test by a wear and tear trial of 


BO,000 SHOTS. 


The WestLEy RicHarps HAMMERLEss GuN has therefore passed the point of experiment, and its Durability Established. 
It is safer than any other hammerless or hammer gun, and in shooting powers these guns are unexcelled! Hvenness of pattern and hard hitting being the points gained, ana as 
close a pattern as desired. 
All gauges and grades furnished by us from stock, with Whitworth fluid compressed steel, Damascus or laminated barrels. Or we will have built to special order without extra 
charge. Time required to fill special orders, about four montus. 
We offer unprecedented bargains in 


FINE GUNS WITH HAMMERS. 


The demand for menenneetann guns having lowered the prices of fine guns with hammers, 


WE OFFER. 


Westley Richards guns with hammers, very fine; $88 to $120; original price, $200 to $265. 
W.& C Scott & ieee 10 and 12 gauge, with baateinael, $80 to $120; contadl a price, $150 to $200. Also afew Scott PREMIERS, heavy 10 and 12 gauge, at $150. —Bargains. 
Fine Williams & Powell, with hammers, 10 and 12 gauge, $52 to $100. Greener, with hammers, 10 and 12 gauge, some of his finest, at from $40 to $150. 


Above are net prices, and to.any one who can be satisfied with a gun with hammers, are splendid bargains. 
Send for special list of these Hammer Guns. 


WILD RICE SEED Eeennedy repeating Rifle 


FOR SPORTSMEN. q , 5 ae 


The Latest and Best. 


lalkes and ponds, etc., to attract Wild Fowl. Priee 
95 cents per pound, by mail; $2.50 per 10 

Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 












ounds, by ex 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Seedsmen, 
CHICAGO, IIL, Rochester, N. Y. 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. | 









These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 





Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 


NOTICE 








JAMES PURDEY & SONS, 


Late of 314 Oxford Street, London, W., 


Gun manufacturers, by special appointments to Her Majesty the Queen, H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, and the most noted shots of Europe, give notice that they have removed to a 
new and large manufactory erected by them, and their address now is 


AUDLEY HOUSE, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 


They take this opportunity to inform American sportsmen << they have patented A NEW REBOUNDING HAMMERLESS GUN, which, after the a careful practica 
trials and severe tests, they confidently reccommend as by far 


THE BEST AND UNLY PERFECT 
HAMMERLESS GUN MADE 


Its odventogte are STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, SAFETY AND FREEDOM FROM MISFIRES. JAMES PURDEY & SONS will only m one 01 for meee. nited 
Fates, ni ie fi ah . Guns take. about five months to gmake, and can be ordered direct from the makers, or through the agencies of ¢ SCHUYLER & ‘BUANE | y, New 
' "N, B.—Messrs. Pandey & Bons are prepared to sell the rig rights, 0 or grant & license (subject to certain conditions) for the sole manufacture of this gun in the United States, 
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